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Introduction 


MASTERY OF ENGLISH is a systematic series graded in five 
stages for pupils following an academic course leading to the 
standard of the O Level examinations. 

There are many interpretations of the value of English, and the 
following quotation sums up the authors’ purpose in these 


books: 


English should train a pupil to use the language confidently, 
appropriately and accurately according to the circumstances in 
which it is used. It should enable him to speak his own mind, 
to write what he has thought and to have a care for the correct- 
ness of written and spoken English. He should be able to 
understand what he reads and hears, to master ideas and to 
restate them in his own way. He should have some under- 
standing of the different uses of language, of the language 
which relates, describes, evokes, persuades and is the in- 
strument of creative imagination. 


Textbooks alone cannot achieve this aim. The teacher is more 
important than the text, and only with his or her guidance can 
MASTERY OF ENGLISH succeed in its object as declared above. 
Thus the teacher will decide when to develop a project, to pursue 
an idea, to omit an exercise, to skip a chapter or to implement the 
work according to environmental or personal needs. Indeed, far 
less space is given to wordy explanations and statements of rules 
than has been the more usual practice in textbooks in the past. 
In effect, many of the questions are for teaching rather than for 
testing, and there is no attempt to do the work of the teacher for 
him. 


The books aim to engage the readers’ interest, to involve 


pupil and teacher in English as an intensely practical, stimulating 
and living language. And this is a contribution towards teaching 


pupils to read intelligently and to write well. 
The structure of these books allows for intensive work on 


ix 
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particular aspects of language. For example, the comprehension 
work is of interest and significance and there are some passages 
illustrating the good use of English which are not necessarily 
literary in character. Similarly, the composition and essay 
subjects are connected with the pupils’ studies and fields of 
interest. They also require the pupil to show skill in more than 
one kind of writing, which means that there is scope for creative 
and imaginative writing as well as for personal narrative, des- 
cription, logical argument and story telling. 

It should be noted that where test papers are set, and these 
usually are taken from actual examination papers set in the past, 
then the rubric concerning the questions remains unaltered. 

This Fifth Stage should carry the pupils through whatever 
examination they have to sit in their fifth year. It aims to do this 
successfully without killing their interest in English. Moreover, 
they should be able to take this somewhat unsatisfactory hurdle in 
their stride. Some, no doubt, will skip fifth year examinations any- 
how, and for them, as for the others, there are ample and stimu- 
lating opportunities in keeping with their needs and interests. 

In this book there is an abundance of varied work, from full 
length examination questions to research on social problems at 
local and national level. Language, thought and behaviour are 
deliberately and tightly interwoven, so that we now approach the 
deeper unity of ‘liberal studies’ without roaming too far into the 
realm of abstraction. 

The whole series owes much in its flavour and treatment to the 
excellent work of those who have developed a new approach to 
the teaching of English, as opposed to the teaching of English 
language, in our schools. It is also in line with the Eighth Report 


of the Examinations Council. Many people in school and out 


have kindly helped to read, to recommend and to revise and to 


them we are most grateful and appreciative. In particular, Mr 
G. R. Halson has Kindly let us use material from his book 
Comprehension, Interpretation and Criticism. 

We hope that we have achieved the nece 


a ssary balance to provide 
a masterly course for enlightened teachers 


and able pupils. 
J. R. C. YGLESIAS AND I. M. NEWNHAM 


Huck and Oliver 


ABOUT SIX MONTHS ago I re-read Huckleberry Finn, by Mark 
Twain, for the first time since I was a boy, and I was trying 
when I read it to put myself back in the position of what it would 
seem like to re-read the book without knowing the United 
States very well. Because Huckleberry Finn is one of those books 
which is a key book for understanding the United States; just as 
I think one could take other books, English books—shall I say 
Oliver Twist?—as corresponding pictures of a British attitude. 
When you read Huckleberry Finn, the first thing may be that 
Strikes somebody who comes from England about it is the 
difference in nature and in the attitude towards nature. You will 
find the Mississippi, and nature generally, very big, very formid- 
able, very inhuman. When Oliver goes to stay in the country with 


Mrs Maylie, Dickens writes: 
Who can describe the p 
mind and tranquillity the si 
among the green hills and ric 
All very human, very comforting. 


One of the great differences be 
America is in the attitude towards nature. To us over here, 


perhaps, nature is always, in a sense, the mother or the wife: 
something with which you enter into a semi-personal relation. 
In the United States, nature is something much more savage; 


it is much more like—shall we say 2—St George and the dragon. 
Nature is the dragon, against which St George proves his man- 
that of course is that if you succeed in 


hood. The trouble about 

conquering the dragon, there is nothing you can do with the 

dragon except enslave it, so that there is always the danger with a 

wild and difficult climate of alternating, if you like, between 
loiting it as a slave. 


respecting it as an enemy and exp 
1 


Jeasure and delight and peace of 
ckly boy felt in the balmy air, and 
h woods of an inland village? 


tween Europe in general and 
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The second thing that will strike any European reader in 
teading Huckleberry Finn is the amazing stoicism of this little 
boy. Here he is, with a father who is a greater and more horrible 
monster than almost any I can think of in fiction, who very 
properly gets murdered later. He runs into every kind of danger; 
he observes a blood feud in which there is a terrible massacre, 
and he cannot even bear, as he writes afterwards, to think exactly 
what happened. Yet, in spite of all these things, which one would 
expect to reduce a small child either into becoming a criminal or a 
trembling nervous wreck, Huck takes them as Acts of God which 
pass away, and yet one side of this stoicism is an attitude towards 
time in which the immediate present is accepted as the immediate 
present; there is no reason to suppose that the future will be 
the same, and therefore it does not, perhaps, have to affect the 
future in the same kind of way as it does here. 

Then, more interestingly, the European reader is puzzled by 
the nature of the moral decision that Huck takes. Here Huck 
is with his Tunaway slave, Jim, and he decides that he is not 
going to give Jim up, he is going to try to get him into safety. 
When I first read Huckleberry Finn as a boy, I took Huck’s 
decision as being a sudden realisation, although he had grown 
up in a slave-owning community, that slavery was wrong. There- 
fore I completely failed to understand one of the most wonderful 
passages in the book, where Huck wrestles with his conscience, 

What Huck does is a pure act of moral improvisation. What 
he decides tells him nothing about what he should do on other 
occasions, or what other people should do on other occasions; 
and here we come toa very profound difference between American 
and European culture. I believe that all Europeans, whatever their 
political opinions, whatever their religious creed, do believe in a 
doctrine of natural law of some kind. That is to say there are 
certain things about human nature. 
creature, not only as a natural cre 
If a man is a conservative, he thi 
discovered. If he is a revolutionary he thinks he has just dis- 
covered it; nobody knew anythi 


o ; ng in the past, but now it is 
known. If he is a liberal, he thinks we know something about it 


„and about man as a historical 
ature, which are eternally true. 
nks that law has already been 
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and we shall gradually know more. But neither the conservative, 
nor the revolutionary, nor the liberal has really any doubt that 
a natural law exists. 

It is very hard for an American to believe that there is any- 
thing in human nature that will not change. Americans are often 
called, and sometimes even believe themselves to be, liberal 
optimists who think that the world is gradually getting better and 
better. I do not really believe that is true, and I think the evidence 
of their literature is against it. One should say, rather, that deep 
down inside they think that all things pass: the evils we knowwill 
disappear, but so will the goods. In addition to the attitude to- 
wards nature, the attitude towards natural law, there are two 
more things one might take up briefly; the attitude towards time, 
and the attitude towards money. Imagine two events in history, 
(a) followed by (b), which in some way are analogous. The danger 
to the European will be to think of them as identical, so that if I 
know what to do over (a), I shall know exactly what to do with 
(b). The danger in America will be to see no relation between these 
things at all, so that any knowledge I have about (a) will not help 
me to understand (b). The European fails to see the element of 
novelty; the American fails to sce the element of repetition. 
You may remember that both Oliver and Huck come into some 
money. In Oliver’s case it is money that is his by right of legal 
inheritance. In Huck’s case, it is pure luck. He and Tom Sawyer 
found a robber’s cache. The money came to them only because 
it could not be restored to its rightful owners. The money, there- 
fore, is not something that you ever think of inheriting by right. 

In the States, money, which is thought of as something you 
extract in your battle with the dragon of nature, represents 
a proof of your manhood. The important thing is not to have 
money, but to have made it. Once you have made it you can 
perfectly well give it all away. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages on both sides. The disadvantage in Europe is a 
tendency towards avarice and meanness; the danger in America 
is anxiety because, since this quantitative thing of money is 
regarded as a proof of your manhood, and to make a little more 
of it would make you even more manly, it becomes difficult to 
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know where to stop. This ties up with something that always 
annoys me: when I see Europeans accusing Americans of being 
materialists. The real truth about Americans is they do not care 


about matter enough. What is shocking is waste; just as what 
shocks Americans in Europe is avarice. 


A. 


15. 


16. 


. What beliefs, in the writer’s o 


. In what sense is there dan 


W. H. AUDEN: Unscripted Broadcast 


Comprehension and Interpretation 


. Why does the writer consider Huckleberry Finn is a key 


book for understanding the United States? 


- Is the countryside in England today still all very human, 


very comforting? Justify your answer. 


. What is the danger with a wild and difficult climate? 
. Explain the amazing stoicism of this little boy. 
- What does the writer suggest as the more usual effect of 


tragedy or terror on a child? 


- How does the writer express the attitude towards time 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof? 


. What two views are given about the reasons behind Huck’s 


decision not to give up his runaway slave, Jim? Which was 
correct? 


- Why did Huck have to wrestle with his conscience ? 
- What is meant by moral improvisation? 


- In what way does Huck’s act of moral improvization illustrate 


a profound difference between America: 


n and European 
culture? 


pinion, do the conservative, 
the revolutionary and the liberal hold in common? 


. Explain what is meant by liberal optimist in this passage. 
. The writer thinks that Americans are not really liberal 


optimists. How has he come to this opinion? 


ger for the European who fails to 


see the element of novelty and for the American who fails to 
see the element of repetition? 


What are the advantages and disadya 
United States and in Europe? 
What really annoys the writer and why? 


ntages of money in the 


U 


G: 


The short extract belowis from Ulyss 
a man getting his wife 
As he does so the author tells us 
Read it, then answer two of the ques 


. Basing your answers upon 


. Give careful definitions of the fo 


. Give examples of alliterat 
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Language Study 


. Auden’s passage was read aloud and broadcast. Point out 


evidence of this in the first paragraph. 


. All very human, very comforting. This is a conversation piece, 


but not likely to pass in a written examination. How much 
effect and emphasis is lost when you ‘correct’ this? 


. Explain a blood feud. 
. What is meant by the evils we know will disappear, but so will 


the goods? 


. Explain analogous. 
. Find the following words in the last paragraph of the passage, 


then use each in a sentence of your own to show you under- 


stand its meaning: 

extract tendency avarice meanness 

quantitative materialists 
the word person, give the word 
which fits the definitions below: 

the distinctive character of any person 

to act the character or part of another 

to attribute to an object qualities of person 

a verb used in the third person singular only 

comely; handsome 


Now use each word correctly in a sentence of your own. 
lowing based on the word 


finite: = 
infinite infinity infinitesimal infinitive 

ion and ambiguity. Then turn to 

the glossary on pages 160-165 and study the examples given 


there. This glossary of Figures of Speech and Grammatical 
Terms can be used for reference, revision and further work 


as required. 
Composition Work 
es by James Joyce. Itdescribes 
’s breakfast and frying himself a kidney. 
about what the man is thinking. 
tions which follow. 
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Mr Leopold Bloom ate with relish the inner organs of beasts 
and fowls. He liked thick giblet soup, nutty gizzards, a stuffed 
roast heart, liver slices fried with crustcrumbs, fried hencod’s 
roes. Most of all he liked grilled mutton kidneys which gave 
to his palate a fine tang of faintly scented urine. Kidneys were 
in his mind as he moved about the kitchen softly, righting her 
breakfast things on the humpy tray. Gelid light and air were in 
the kitchen but out of doors gentle summer morning every- 
where. 

Made him feel a bit peckish. 

The coals were reddening. 

Another slice of bread and butter: three, four: right. She 
didn’t like her plate full. Right. He turned from the tray, lifted 
the kettle off the hob and set it sideways on the fire. It sat there, 
dull and squat, its spout stuck out. Cup of tea soon. Good. 


Mouth dry. The cat walked stiffly round a leg of the table with 
tail on high. 


JAMES JOYCE 


1. Mrs Maylie is preparing an evening meal for Oliver Twist. 
Describe her work and her thoughts about Oliver (a sickly 
boy). 

. Jim, the runaway slave, is helping Huckleberry Finn to cook 
a meal in a clearing by the river. Describe what he does and 
his thoughts about Huck as he tends the camp fire and cooks 
the food. 

- You are getting yourself and a friend some tea. Describe 


your actions interspersed with your thoughts about home and 
school. 


D. Letter Writing 
Choose two of the following: 
1. Write a letter to Aunty May who is looking after your brother 
at the seaside. He is recovering from a serious illness. Express 


gratitude, concern for your brother’s health, and some tactful 
advice about his eating habits. 


Give your home address correctly. 
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2. Write a letter to a friend in hospital describing, in a cheerful 
and amusing manner, what has been going on at school and 
in your locality during the past week. 

Give your school address correctly. 

3. Write a letter to your fifteen year old brother or sister, who is 
academically gifted, setting forth the advantages and dis- 
advantages of continuing one’s education beyond sixteen. 
Conclude with your own honest advice and opinion, giving 


your reasons. 
Address the envelope correctly to yourself at your home. 


E. A Short Summary 
Write a summary of the passage below in 70-80 of your own 


words. Supply a title. 


An examination of our newspapers shows that most of them are 
extraordinarily uniform with regard to what news is included, 
what is omitted, and what comments are made. When news- 
papers of rival political views take up strongly opposed sides 
there is very seldom any discussion of the views of the other 
side. Few newspapers report the opinions of foreigners about 
British policy unless they happen to be favourable. The lack of 
variety is not, on reflection, surprising because most of the 
papers with big circulations are owned by a comparatively small 
group of men. Sixteen London newspapers and a large number 
of provincial papers are owned by five groups of proprietors. 
Papers belonging to one group give the same news in much 
the same way. The owners have an almost unlimited power to 
form the opinions of the reading public, but they are them- 
selves controlled to some extent by the big advertisers, who 
provide the main revenue of the papers and who would not 
advertise in a paper that undermined the confidence of the 
public. The advertisers want the public to be ready to spend 
their money; the papers want the advertisers to spend large 


sums in advertising their goods. 
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F. Reading with Understanding—a Russian author 

It was not out of necessity that they loved each other, ‘enslaved by 
passion’, as lovers are described. They loved each other because 
everything around them willed it, the trees and the clouds and the 
sky over their heads and the earth under their feet. Perhaps their 
surrounding world, the Strangers they met in the street, the land- 
scape drawn up for them to see on their walks, the rooms in 
which they lived or met, were even more pleased with their love 
than they were themselves, 

Well, of course, it had been just this that had united them and 
had made them so akin! Never, never, not even in their moments 
of richest and wildest happiness, had they lost the sense of what is 
highest and most tavishing—joy in the whole universe, its form, 
its beauty, the feeling of their own belonging to it, being part of it. 

This compatibility of the whole was the breath of life to them. 


PASTERNAK: Dr Zhivago 


Discuss this short passage by a Russian writer, How far has the 
last paragraph a ‘message’ for people living in a democracy as well 
as under a dictatorship as in Russia or Spain today? 


G. Further Reading 
This short list of books, man: 


Selected Poems (Heinemann) 
The Grapes of Wrath (Penguin) 
The Pear] (Penguin) 


JOHN STEINBECK 
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J. D. SALINGER 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 
HERMAN MELVILLE 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
ROBERT FROST 

F, SCOTT FITZGERALD 
STEPHEN CRANE 


J. K. GALBRAITH 


A. H. ALLT 


C. CLARKE 


MARCUS CUNLIFFE 


VANCE PACKARD 


H. Research Work 
Prepare a report on either The American Way of Life in Home 
and School Today, or The British Way of Life in Work and Play. 


The Catcher in the Rye (Penguin) 

The Oregon Trail (Muller) 

Moby Dick (Dent) 

Main Street (Cape) 

Poems (Cape) 

The Great Gatsby (Penguin) 

The Red Badge of Courage (Four 
Square Books) 

The Affluent Society (Hamish 
Hamilton) 

The American Civil War (Long- 
mans: Then and There) 

The American Revolution (Long- 
mans: Then and There) 

The Literature of the United 
States (Penguin) 

The Hidden Persuaders (Long- 
mans; Penguin) 


2 


Mercury 


IT WAS SUNDAY, and very hot. The holiday-makers flocked to 
the hill of Mercury, to rise two thousand feet above the steamy 
haze of the valleys. For the summer had been very wet, and the 
heat covered the land in hot steam. Every time it made the ascent, 
the funicular was crowded. It hauled itself up the steep incline, 
that towards the top looked almost perpendicular, the steel thread 
of the railsin the gulf of pine-trees hanging like anironropeagainst 
a wall. The women held their breath, and didn’t look. Or they 
looked back towards the sinking levels of the river, steamed and 
dim, far-stretching over the frontier, 

When you arrived at the top there was nothing to do. The 
hill was a pine-covered cone; paths wound between the high 
tree-trunks, and you could walk round and see the glimpses of 
the world all round, all round: the dim, far river-plain, with 
a dull glint of the great Stream, to westwards; southwards, the 
black, forest-covered, agile-looking hills, with emerald-green 
clearings and a white house or two; east, the inner valley, with 
two villages, factory chimneys, pointed churches and hills 
beyond; and north, the Steep hills of forest, with reddish crags 
and reddish castle ruins. The hot sun burned overhead, and all 
was in steam. 

Only on the very summit of the hill there was a tower, an 
outlook tower; a long restaurant with its beer-garden, all the 
little yellow tables standing their round disks under the horse- 
chestnut trees; then a bit of rock-garden on the slope. But the 
great trees began again in wilderness a few yards off. 

The Sunday crowd came up in waves from the funicular. 
In waves they ebbed through the beer-garden. But not many 
sat down to drink. Nobody was spending any money. Some 
paid to go up the outlook tower, to look down on a world of 
vapours and black, agile-crouching hills, and half-crooked 
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towns. Then everybody dispersed along the paths, to sit among 
the trees in the cool air. 

There was not a breath of wind. Lying and looking upwards 
at the shaggy, barbaric middle-world of the pine-trees, it was 
difficult to decide whether the pure high trunks supported the 
upper thicket of darkness, or whether they descended from it 
like great cords stretched downwards. Anyhow, in between the 
tree-top world and the earth-world went the wonderful clean 
cords of innumerable proud tree-trunks, clear as rain. And as 
you watched, you saw that the upper world was faintly moving, 
faintly, most faintly swaying, with a circular movement, though 
the lower trunks were utterly motionless and monolithic. 

There was nothing to do. In all the world, there was nothing 
to do, and nothing to be done. Why have we all come to the top 
of the Mercury ? There is nothing for us to do. 

What matter? We have come & stride beyond the world. Let it 
steam and cook its half-baked reality below there. On the hill of 
Mercury we take no notice. Even we do not trouble to wander and 
pick the fat, blue, sourish bilberrjes. Just lie and see the rain-pure 
tree-trunks like chords of music between two worlds. 

The hours pass by: people wander and disappear and reappear. 
All is hot and quiet. Humanity is rarely boisterous any more. 
You go for a drink: finches run among the few people at the 
tables: everybody glances at everybody, but with remoteness. 

There is nothing to do but to return and lie down vader 
the pine trees. Nothing to do. But why do anything, anyhow ? 
The desire to do anything has gone. The tree-trunks, living like 
Tain, uite active enough. 

ae foot of the obsolete tower there 1s an old tablet-stone 
with a very much battered Mercury, in relief. There is also an 
altar, or votive stone, both from the Roman times. The Romans 
are supposed to have worshipped Mercury on the summit. The 
battered god, with his round sun-head, looks very hollow-eyed 
and unimpressive in the purplish-red sandstone of the district. 
And no one any more will throw grains of offering in the hollow 
of the votive stone: also common, purplish-red sandstone, very 


local and un-Roman. 
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The Sunday people do not even look. Why should they? 
They keep passing on into the pine-trees. And many sit on the 
benches; many lie upon the long chairs. It is very hot, in the 
afternoon, and very still. 

Till there seems a faint whistling in the tops of the pine-trees, 
and out of the universal semi-consciousness of the afternoon 
arouses a bristling uneasiness. The crowd is astir, looking at the 
sky. And sure enough, there is a great flat blackness reared up in 
the western sky, curled with white wisps and loose breast- 
feathers. It looks very sinister, as only the elements still can look. 
Under the sudden weird whistling of the upper pine-trees, there is 
a subdued babble and calling of frightened voices, 

They want to get down; the crowd want to get off the hill of 
Mercury, before the storm comes. At any price to get off the 
hill! They stream towards the funicular, while the sky blackens 
with incredible rapidity. And as the crowd presses down towards 
the little station, the first blaze of lightning opens out, followed 
immediately by a crash of thunder, and great darkness, In one 
strange movement, the crowd takes refuge in the deep veranda of 
the restaurant, pressing among the little tables in silence. There is 
no rain, and no definite wind, only a sudden coldness which makes 
the crowd press closer. 

They press closer, in the darkness and the suspense. They 
have become curiously unified, the crowd, as if they had fused 
into one body. As the air sends a chill waft under the veranda 


like birds under leaves, the 
bodies press closer together, seeking shelter in contact. 


and naked and striding, 
hurrying, this fiery man 


ful thighs, his legs white 
front of the veranda, dr 
with the movement. He 
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In the great bang of the thunder the apparition disappears. 
The earth moves, and the house jumps in complete darkness. 
A faint whimpering of terror comes from the crowd, as the cold 
air swirls in. But still, upon the darkness, there is no rain. There 
is no relief: a long wait. 

Brilliant and blinding, the lightning falls again; a strange 
bruising thud comes from the forest, as all the little tables and 
secret tree-trunks stand for one unnatural second exposed. Then 
the blow of the thunder, under which the house and the crowd 
reel as under an explosion. The storm is playing directly upon 
the Merkur. A belated sound of tearing branches comes out of 
the forest. 

And again the white splash of the lightning on the ground: 
but nothing moves. And again the long, rattling, instantaneous 
volleying of the thunder, in the darkness. The crowd is panting 
With fear, as the lightning again strikes white, and something 
again seems to burst, in the forest, as the thunder crashes. 

At last, into the motionlessness of the storm, in rushes the 
wind, with the fiery flying of bits of ice, and the sudden sea-like 
roaring of the pine trees. The crowd winces and draws back, as 
the bits of ice hit in the faces like fire. The roar of the trees 1s So 
great, it becomes like another silence. And through it is heard 
the crashing and splintering of timber, as the hurricane concen- 
trates upon the hill. 


Down comes the hai 
threshing ponderously upon t 


1, in a roar that covers every other sound, 
he ground and the roofs and the 


trees. And as the crowd surges irresistibly into the interior of the 
building, from the crushing of this ice-fall, still amid the sombre 
hoarseness sounds the tinkle and crackle of things breaking. 
After an eternity of dread, it ends suddenly. Outside is a 
faint gleam of yellow light, over the snow and the endless debris 
of twigs and things broken. It is very cold, with the atmosphere of 
ice and deep water. The forest looks wan, above the white earth, 
where the ice-balls lie in their myriads, six inches deep, littered 
with all the twigs and things they have broken. 
“Yes! Yes!’ said the men, taking sudden courage as the yellow 


light comes into the air. ‘Now we can go! 
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The first brave ones emerge, picking up the big hailstones, 
pointing to the overthrown tables. Some, however, do not 
linger. They hurry to the funicular station, to see if the apparatus 
is still working. 

The funicular station is on the north side of the hill. The men 
come back, saying there is no one there. The crowd begins to 
emerge upon the wet, crunching whiteness of the hail, spreading 
around in curiosity, waiting for the men who operate the funicular. 

On the south side of the outlook tower two bodies lay in the 
cold but thawing hail. The dark-blue of the uniforms showed 
blackish. Both men were dead. But the lightning had completely 
removed the clothing from the legs of one man, so that he was 
naked from the hips down. There he lay, his face sideways on the 
snow, and two drops of blood running from his nose into his big, 
blond, military moustache. He lay there near the votive stone of 
the Mercury. His companion, a young man, lay face downwards, 
a few yards behind him. , 

The sun began to emerge. The crowd gazed in dread, afraid 
to touch the bodies of the men. Why had they, the dead funicular 
men, come round to this side of the hill, anyhow? 

The funicular would not work. Something had happened to it 
in the storm. The crowd began to wind down the bare hill, on the 
sloppy ice. Everywhere the earth bristled with broken pine 
boughs and twigs. But the bushes and the leafy trees were stripped 
absolutely bare, to a miracle. The lower earth was leafless and 
naked as in winter. 

‘Absolute winter? murmured the crowd, as they hurried, 
frightened, down the steep, winding descent, extricating them- 
selves from the fallen pine-branches. 

Meanwhile the sun began to steam in great heat. 

D. H. LAWRENCE: Selected Essays 
A. Reading and Reasoning 
1. For what reason did most people probably travel to the top 
of the hill of Mercury on this occasion ? 
2. Summarise the ways in which the cro 


wds occupied their 
time once they reached the summit. 


a 


15, 


16. 


17. 


B. 


1. 
De 


. How does the atti 
. How does Lawrence convey 


. What action does the crowd take once the 
. Compare briefly the atmosp 


. When exactly does the cro 
. How does it appear that t 


. If one considers this descripti 
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In your own words describe the kind of weather conditions 
prevailing when Lawrence visited the hill of Mercury. 
What are the main features of the summit and the land just 


below and surrounding the summit? 

What was the reaction of the visitors to the altar stone built 
for the worship of Mercury, before the storm? 

How can the crowd hear and see that a storm is approaching? 
(a) What is the first action taken by the crowd when they 


realise the storm is approaching? 
(b) What action do they take when 
commence? 


the thunder and lightning 


tude of individuals in the crowd change 


once the storm has begun ? 
the impression that the apparition 


seen by the crowd may be the god Mercury? 
hail has started to 


descend? 
here and the appearance of the 


landscape before and after the storm. 

wd begin to make a move? 

he two funicular attendants met 
their deaths? 
ion carefully, it seems that the 
r a far more terrifying reason. 
f the bodies and the apparition, 
try to construct this new interpretation of their deaths— 
the interpretation which Lawrence wishes us to arrive at. 
Having made this interpretation, what would you consider 
to have been the supernatural purpose of the storm? k 

Is there any significance in the fact that it was the funicular 
drivers who met their deaths? 

Suggest another title for this passage- 


two men met their deaths fo 
Bearing in mind the location © 


Interpretation and Criticism 


Give a clear definition of a funicular. P? 
What are the implications of the repetition of the word 


steam in the early paragraphs of this description ? 
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12. 


13; 


14. 


- What does Lawrence mean when he 


. What is the effect of the a 


- Which details in the descri 
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- What does the word agile Suggest about the shapes of the 


hills in the two quotations agile-looking hills and agile- 
crouching hills? 


- Explain the metaphor in In the waves they ebbed through the 


beer garden. Why is it effective in its use here? 


. Is there any significance do you think in the constant repeti- 


tion of the comment There was nothing to do? Why? How 
does the repetition fit in with the general atmosphere of the 
place and the people before the storm arrives? Do you see 


any other reason for the repetition after reconsidering the 
climax of this passage? 


- Can you explain why Lawrence uses the simile like chords 


of music between two worlds to describe the view of the tree 
trunks between the summit and the valley below? 


. Why is the crowd’s uneasiness before the storm described as 


bristling? Try to explain this in the light of the association of 
‘bristling’ with fear. 


says They have become 
curiously unified, the crowd... 2 


- What is the real significance of the Tepetition of the word 


white in the description of the apparition? 


Pparition being lit only up to the 
hips, i.e. what emphasis does this give? 

ption of the storm particularly 
Suggest that it strips the crowd of moral fibre and virtually 
reduces them to the status of babies or non-human creatures ? 
What is the particular significance, in this description, of 
the use of the word white to describe the lightning? 


What is the meaning of the word volleying, used to describe 


the thunder and what normal association of the word makes 
a useful comparison here? 
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15. What is the connection in appearance between one of the 
dead men and the apparition? 
16. How does this connection make the supernatural aspect of 


this study appear more credible? 


C. Comment and Discussion 
1. This description virtually exists on two levels. Superficially 
it describes an electric storm on a hill top breaking up a 
day of intense heat and causing the tragic death of two men. 
We have already discovered the supernatural story under- 
lying this. Look again at the details in the description and 
consider how carefully they are selected to be symbolic of 
the movement of events towards the final supernatural climax. 
. Richard Aldington groups & number of Lawrence’s travel 
essays, including this one, under the heading ‘The Spirit 
of Place’. Discuss the methods by which Lawrence manages 
to endow a description of a place with a spirit which raises it 
above merely beautiful description of a natural scene. (Con- 
sider also, in this respect, his poem ‘Snake’.) 
3. ‘Lawrence was an exciting and original writer. If he bores or 
exasperates, it is seldom because of his subject-matter, but 


e of his handling of it. 


usually becaus 
With reference (a) to the above pas: 
how far you a; 


three of his poems show 
ments. 


N 


sage, and (b) to two or 
gree with these state- 


D. Oxford and Cambridge Language Study 
The six questions below are from actual examination papers. 


1. Compose sentences, 07e for each 
the meaning of the following: 
impeccable 

solicitous 


word, to illustrate clearly 


deprecate license (verb) 
retrench 
f the following words: 


2. Give the opposite © 
permanent temerity 


beneficial rural 
profane 
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3. Express each of the following phrases in one word: 


(a) the story of one’s own life 
(b) to settle in a foreign country 
(c) being proof against contagion 
(d) having infinite power 

(e) without life or spirit 


4. Write out correct versions of the following sentences, all of 


which contain errors: 


(a) She is definitely the cleverest of the two sisters. 

(b) Due to his unpleasant disposition, he is disliked by the 
village people, and its fairly certain he will have to leave. 

(c) Hanging in the museum, he saw a picture he thought 
quite unique. 

(d) His form master advised that John would concentrate 
on Science, as he was completely disinterested in 
History and English. 

(e) The library in our local school which is very short of 


foreign books, is not yet like the headmaster wants it to 
be. 


5. Compose five sentences using the following figure of speech, 


one in each sentence: 


metaphor simile personification alliteration 
hyperbole 


6. Punctuate the following Passage, adding capital letters and 


inserting Paragraphs where necessary: 
it is a triumph said mr bankes laying his knife down for a 
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E. Writing for Effect 
Read the two passages which are printed below, and then discuss 


the questions which follow each of them: 


LIVE AND LET DIE 
The body in the water jerked sideways. Half of the big man’s 


left arm came up out of the water. 

It had no hand, no wrist, no wrist watch. 

But the great turnip head, the drawn-back mouth full of 
white teeth almost splitting it in half, was still alive. And now 
it was screaming, a long gurgling scream that only broke each 
time a barracuda hit into the dangling body. 

There was a distant shout from the bay beyond Bond. He 
paid no attention. All his senses were focused on the horror in 
the water in front of him. 

A fin split the surface a few yards away and stopped. 

Bond could feel the shark pointing like a dog, the short- 
sighted pink button eyes trying to pierce the cloud of blood 
and weigh up the prey. Then it shot in towards the chest and 
the screaming head went under as sharply as a fisherman’s 
float. Some bubbles burst on the surface. 

There was the swirl of a sharp brown-spotted tail as the 
huge leopard shark backed out to swallow and attack again. 

The head floated back to the surface. The mouth was closed. 
The yellow eyes seemed still to look at Bond. 

Then the shark’s snout came right out of the water and it 
drove in towards the head, the lower curved jaw open so that 
light glinted on the teeth. There was 4 horrible grunting 


scrunch and a great swirl of water. Then silence. 
IAN FLEMING 


For Discussion 
1. This is a deliberate di 
selling author. What i 

on you—horror, 
interest? Give a re: 


splay of horrific violence from a best- 
s the immediate effect of the extract 
ination, amusement, mild 


ason for your answer. 
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N 


- Does it move you to pity for the victim? Was it meant to? 
3. Does it make you want to read more of the book? If your 
answer is ‘yes’, give your reasons. 
4. Is this incident in any way real to you? By what details does 
the writer try to achieve realism? 
5. What is the effect of the abrupt sentence pattern and the short 
paragraphs? 
. Consider your answers to the above questions, then discuss 
whether you consider it good writing. Give reasons. 


a 


THE WHITE PEACOCK 
He was hidden by a great bush of sallow catkins, all yellow 
and murmuring with bees, warm with spice. When he came in 
view I laughed to see him lugging and grunting among the 
great pile of stones that had fallen in a mass from the quarry- 
side. . . . He heard me, and glancing round, his face red with 
exertion, his eyes big with terror, he called, commanding me: 

‘Pull ’em off *im—pull ’em off!’ 

Suddenly my heart beating in my throat nearly suffocated 
me. I saw the hand of the keeper lying among the stones. 
I set to tearing away the stones and we worked for some time 
without a word. ... 

When we got him out I saw at once that he was dead, and I 
sat down trembling with exertion. There was a great smashed 
wound on the side of his head. Sam put his face against his 
father’s and snuffed round him like a dog, to feel the life in 
him. The child looked at me: 

‘He won't get up,’ he said, and his little voice was hoarse 
with fear and anxiety. 

I shook my head. Then the boy began to whimper. He 
tried to close the lips which were drawn with pain and death, 
leaving the teeth bare; then his fingers hovered round the 


eyes, which were wide open, glazed, and I could see he was 
trembling to touch them into life, 


“‘He’s not asleep,’ 
look!...’ 


He ran to the dead man, calling 


he said, ‘because his eyes is open— 


‘Feyther! Feyther!’ and 


ICER T. W.B LIDNAN & u 
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pulling his shoulder; then he sat down, fascinated by the sight 
of the wound; he put his finger out to touch it, and shivered. 
‘Come away, I said. 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
For Discussion 
1. What is your reaction to this passage? 
2. How does D. H. Lawrence contrast life and death? 
3. What effect does this contrast have on the subject—violent 


death? 
4. What effect does the contrast have on your feelings for (i) 


the dead man, (ii) the child? 

5. Compare the rhythm of the writing of this with the previous 
passage. Do you see any significant difference? 

6. Which do you find the more moving passage? 


Further Questions 
1. What is the mos 
Fleming and Lawrence to the su 
in these two extracts? 
2. Why do you think Ian Fleming had such a wide appeal? Will 
his books soon be forgotten, now he is dead? 
3. Which do you consider the better piece of writing, considering 
the intention of each writer? Defend your choice by listing 


the qualities you find present in the passage you prefer. 


t important difference between the attitude of 
bject of violent death as seen 


F. Composition Work 


1. Write three paragraphs on one o 
A happy (or an unhappy) experie 


f the following: 
nce in your life. 


A city by night. 
On being left to oneself. 
Violent death. 
2. Describe accurately in words one of the foll 
A spring balance An elece 
A telephone kiosk A heli 
G. Taking Notes = 
Write down in note form the main pointg{i Al den’s 
i apter 1 (JN Ra 


passage, Huck and Oliver, 
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H. Further Reading 


VIOLENCE IN LITERATURE 


In his time, Bond was attacked by giant squids, trampled on by 
American gangsters wearing spiked boots, hauled naked across 
tazor-edged coral rocks, almost pulled apart by a rack-like 
apparatus for stretching spines, and, of course, beaten into a 
pulp about as often as the rest of us get our feet trodden on in a 
cinema queue. Always he survived to tell the tale; and returned, 
appetite undiminished, to his cars, his meals and his girls. Yet 
even Bond, one imagines, can hardly survive his creator: after 
a life of hard, if well-rewarded, toil, 007 has bit the dust at last. 

But before he finally disappears into the limbo where the 
rudyards cease from kipling and the haggards ride no more, he 
deserves at least a farewell glance. For Bond—and although it is a 
pompous phrase, there is no escaping it—was in his way a 
symbol of the times. He appealed unashamedly to two powerful 
instincts: snobbery, and the latent sado-masochism which is 
present beneath the surface of all civilisations and has been closer 
to the surface in the twentieth century than at any time since the 
dark ages. Charged with this, his creator gave two replies. Bond’s 
snob-appeal, he claimed, was unintentional. In his first book he 
had given Bond a good meal—and what was wrong with that ?— 
and the readers had clamoured for more; and anyway, his cigar- 
ettes were cheaper than the Balkan Sobranies smoked by other 
folk heroes. As for the sex, Bond was just a great, big, virile he- 


man whose healthy masculinity upset his critics because they 
lacked it themselves. 


g. Bond was certainly 
He never fussed about 
won millions of readers 
S: a snob of the brand- 
Dover sole. He was the 
undiscovered restaurant 


leg to wear, the right vintage 
to drink. Above all, he was always prepared to share his esoteric 


secrets with the semi-detached in subtopia. There can be no 
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question but that this helped to propel him to the top of the best- 
seller lists. The same applies to his alleged healthy masculinity. 
The real objection here was not that Bond slept around, as his 
defenders seemed to think—though it is, perhaps, noteworthy 
that his girls were not human beings so much as objects, sleeker 
and glossier Thunderbirds, so to speak. The real objection was not 
to what Bond did, but to what was done to him: to the tortures 
inflicted on him, and the obsessive way in which they were 
described. 

The treatment of violence in literature—particularly in sub- 
literature of this sort—will always be a matter for controversy. 
It is arguable that sadistic books act as safety-valves for sadistic 
emotions; and if this could be proved, then Bond could claim 
that he performed a social service. Better Bond, after all, than 
Buchenwald. Unfortunately, however, this argument rests on 
assertion, not on proof; and in the absence of solid proof to the 
contrary, there can be no good reason to reject the obvious view 
that the violence of the Bond books is emotionally linked to the 
ever-present threat of violence in the world around us. Bond and 
Buchenwald, when all is said and done, belonged to the same 


century. 
The Guardian 


Discuss the view expressed in the last paragraph. Consult also 


The James Bond Dossier by Kingsley Amis (Cape). 
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Situation Vacant 


MISS T HAS been on the clerical staff of the same London firm 
for the past two years, but because she earns only £9 a week she 
has lately been trying to get a better-paid job elsewhere. In spite of 
her qualifications—six GCE passes, including mathematics, 
100 words a minute shorthand and 55 words a minute typing— 
she hasn’t yet been able to find another employer, though the 
bureau in whose hands she has placed herself has been working 
hard enough on her behalf. The metropolitan shortage of clerical 
staff being what it is you would not expect someone as well 
equipped as Miss T, who has evidently given satisfaction to one 
firm for a couple of years, to have much trouble swapping jobs. 
But she is a Nigerian, and it makes a difference. 

Miss T is at least fortunate in having found an employment 
agency willing to handle her application. Many will not have 
anything to do with coloured girls, and among them are some of 
the biggest in London. One of these Says quite flatly that firms 
circularizing it with their vacancies do so on the understanding 
that they will not be offered anyone without a white skin. Of halfa 
dozen bureaux picked at random all but one said somewhere 
along the line that, where they were prepared to take coloured 
clients, they found it hard to place them. 

One woman itemized the reasons for this difficulty as follows: 


they might be’ (she meant that they smelled and supposed, with a 
self-conscious giggle, 


way); sometimes they insisted on wearing their national dress, 


y; it was the way of the 
world. 
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If you pursue this particular form of discrimination to its source 
you find that it’s also the way of the world for a lot of Jews and 
Trish as well, though the coloured girls seem to bear the brunt of 
it. Having drawn up a short list of firms who, it appeared, were 
extremely choosy about whom they employed I asked ah the 
following question: ‘What is your recruitment policy, if any, for 
secretarial and clerical staff particularly as it affects various 
minority groups—immigrants, Jews, Irish, and so on?’ 

A firm manufacturing office equipment said: ‘It’s difficult! 
We're open on this. Departmental managers are allowed to 
decide for themselves and one or two won’t have any Jews. It 
depends on the person. We used to have a lot (of people in the 
minority groups) but we've been let down so often. We find the 
Irish very bad at taking holidays and West Indians bad on time- 
keeping; they take a day off and don’t bother to tell you. PI 
be quite frank with you. Jf I had a black and a white I'd take the 
white any day.’ 

This personnel officer was rather more candid than most in her 
position. More often than not the answer evades the point or 
rationalizes the situation. One telephone call to a company in 
the construction industry produced the reply: ‘It’s hardly a 
subject I’d be prepared to talk to you over the phone about.’ At 
the second time of asking the response was a little more in- 
formative: ‘Basically we don’t employ coloured people; we've 
never had any difficulty in filling vacancies from our own people. 
We get very few applications from these others. If a West Indian 
girl with qualifications came along it would depend on whether 


there was a vacancy.” 
One of the biggest oil companies responded th 

English available we'd prefer them. We have a 
Anglo-Indians.’ Asked if they actually had any Jews working for 
lied: ‘I honestly 


them in a secretarial job the personnel officer rep 
eeling one way OF the other about 


don’t know. We have no fi 

them.’ In fact, a subsidiary of this company has recently notified 
employment agencies that it requires a stenographer. On the 
sheet setting out the terms of employment is this entry: ‘National- 
ity—British (Gentile); domiciled in England.’ 


us: ‘If there were 
few Indians and 
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Such firms as this are very clearly anxious that their public 
image shall not be tarnished by any suspicion of running a colour 
or any other kind of social bar. What they are prepared to tell a 
reporter can sometimes be grotesquely different from what they 
are willing to confide in an employment agency. Here are my 
transcripts of two replies on the telephone from each of two 
different firms. In each case the first is the response to my own 
stock question about recruitment policy, the second what they 
said to an agency which submitted a qualified coloured secretary 
for one of their vacancies. In the first firm the speaker was the 
same on both occasions. In the second two different personnel 
officers were involved. 

A firm making fancy goods: Td rather be excused from this 
one, old boy, if you don’t mind. I’m not very experienced as a 
personnel officer.’ (In the next breath it emerged that he had been 
doing the job for just over twelve months.) ‘She’s a dark girl? 
Pm afraid I’m not permitted to 
much Pd like to. We're afraid they might upset the rest of the 
staff. Maltese girls we sometimes take—you know. 
are so you wouldn’t know the difference. We don’t like Irish 


girls because they want holidays at Christmas. . . . Coloured girls 
and distinct foreigners, no. If 


One of the largest engineering consortiums in t 
Tve never heard anyone mention a policy. Pm sure there’ 


from ours. We have quite a lot of West Indians and Pakis 


but not many Jews. No reason why we shouldn’t have many of 
them, but we just don’t 


as security.’ 


‘We don’t employ Irish, coloured, or Jewish, particularly 
Jewish. Isn’t it funny? The orthodox have holidays which are 
different from ours. We’ve had so much trouble in the past... 
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We have one coloured young lady in the office. She’s excellent 
but she’s inclined to throw her weight about and it seems to annoy 
the other girls, so we've decided to put the bar up since her. It’s 
unfortunate because these coloured girls do often have excellent 


characters. ...’ 


It’s anybody’s guess how extensive this branch of the rat race 
has become. From my own short list it seems to include obscure 
firms unheard of by anyone but their customers and one or two 
of the household names in industry and commerce. If it comes to 
that, how many people have observed any coloured employees at 
the other side of the counter in their banks recently? The banks, 
at least, are straightforward about their discrimination; they 
argue that their recruitment must be confined to those who are 
reasonably educated and those who are acceptable to their 
customers. 

But here, as elsewhere, 
staff or the clientele—who is to 
is really only one parrot phrase thai 
to dodge the issue: ‘Isn’t it funny?’ 


think so. 


it is always someone else—the English 
blame. And, pinned down, there 
t they can think of with which 
Miss T, for one, doesn’t 


GEOFFREY MOORHOUSE: The Guardian 


A. Discussion and Research 

1. It’s also the way of the world for 
though the coloured girls seem to bear the brunt of it. Is there 
any evidence of discrimination in your locality? 

2. Draw up alist of firms that you consider may be choosy about 
whom they employ. Then write to the personnel manager of 
each asking, as Geoffrey Moorhouse did, what is your re- 
cruitment policy, if anys for secretarial and clerical staff 
particularly as it affects various minority groups—immigrants, 


Jews, Irish and so on? d 
Jlected in Exercises 1 and 2 above and 


3. Record the evidence co ' 
compile a factual report. Send it to your local newspaper and 
ask the editor to print it. Send copies to your M.P. and to 


the local clergy- 


a lot of Jews and Irish as well, 
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4. Write a letter inviting your M.P. to a discussion on the 
national and local problems involving minority groups. Do 
the same to the local clergy, the bank manager and the editor 
of your local paper. You might run the meeting as a Brains 
Trust. 

5. In what countries is colour prejudice the most serious problem 
today? What governments are taking active steps to bring 
about integration? 

6. Is there any difference in policy between the Labour and 
Conservative parties towards the problem of minority 
groups, particularly towards those with dark skins? What is 
the Liberal party’s view? 

7. How far do you find it true to say after your local research 
and discussions that it is always someone else who is to blame 
and that they dodge the issue? 

8. State your own position regarding minority groups in your 
locality and in your country. Justify your answers. 

9. Read the following passage, The Interview, then consider 
how far it is out of date, or couldn’t happen here and now. 


THE INTERVIEW 

I was nervous as I stood in front of the Head Office in Mayfair; 
this firm had a high international reputation and the thought of 
being associated with it added to my excitement. Anyway, I 
reasoned, this was the first of the interviews, and if I boobed here 
there were still two chances remaining. The uniformed commis- 
sionaire courteously opened the large doors for me, and as I 
approached the receptionist’s desk she smiled quite pleasantly. 

“Good morning.’ Her brows were raised in polite enquiry. 

“Good morning,’ I replied. ‘My name is Braithwaite. I am here 
for an interview with Mr Symonds.’ 

Thad taken a great deal of care with my appearance that morn- 
ing. I was wearing my best suit with the tight shirt and tie and 
pocket handkerchief; my shoes were smartly polished, my teeth 
were well brushed and I was wearing my best smile—all this had 
passed the very critical inspection of Mr and Mrs Belmont with 
whom I lived. I might even say that I was quite proud of my 
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appearance. Yet the receptionist’s smile suddenly wavered and 
disappeared. She reached for a large diary and consulted it as if 
to verify my statement, then she picked up the telephone and. 
cupping her hand around the mouthpiece as if for greater privacy, 

tching me furtively the while. ; 


spoke rapidly into it, wa 
«Will you come this way ? She set off down a wide corridor, her 


back straight and stiff with a disapproval which was echoed in 
the tap-tap of her high heels. As I walked behind her I thought: 
normally she’d be swinging it from side to side; now it’s stiff 
with anger. 

At the end of the corridor we entered an automatic lift; the girl 


maintained a silent hostility and avoided looking at me. At the 


second floor we stepped out into a passage on to which several 
rooms opened; pausing briefly outside one of them she said “In 


here,’ and quickly retreated to the lift. I knocked on the door and 
entered a spacious room where 


table. 


One of them rose, walked around to shake hands with me and 


introduce his colleagues, and then indicated a chair in which I 
seated myself. After a brief enquiry into my place of birth and 
RAF service experience, they began to question me closely on 
telecommunications and the development of electronics in that 
field. The questions were studied, deliberate, and suddenly the 


nervousness Which had plagued me all the morning disappeared ; 
now I was confi miliar subject. They ques- 


dent, at ease with a fa 
tioned me on theory, equipment, circuits, operation; on my 
training in the USA; erience there and in South 
America. They were elaxed now; the years 
k and post-graduate research were about to 
and even enjoy- 


of study, field wor 
pay off, and I knew that I was holding my own, 


ing it. 
And then it was 4 
welcomed me, leane 


Il over. Mr Symonds, the gentleman who had 
d back in his chair and looked from one to 


another of his associates. They nodded to him, and he said: 


«Mr Braithwaite, my associates and I are completely satisfied 
with your replies an t in terms of qualification, 


ability and experience, you are abundantly suited to the post we 
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have in mind. But we are faced with a certain difficulty. Employ- 
ing you would mean placing you in a position of authority over 
a number of our English employees, many of whom have been 
with us a very long time, and we feel that such an appointment 
would adversely affect the balance of good relationship which 
has always obtained in this firm. We could not offer you that 
post without the responsibility, neither would we ask you to 
accept the one or two other vacancies of a different type which do 
exist, for they are unsuitable for someone with your high standard 
of education and ability. So, m afraid, we will not be able to 
use you.’ At this he rose, extending his hand in the courtesy of 
dismissal. 

I felt drained of strength and thought; yet somehow I managed 
to leave that Office, navigate the passage, lift and corridor, and 
walk out of the building into the busy sunlit street. I had just been 
brought face to face with something I had either forgotten or 
completely ignored for more than six exciting years—my black 
skin. It had not mattered when I volunteered for aircrew service 


perational flying, of 
living and loving from day to day, brothered to men who like 


myself had no tomorrow and could not afford to fritter away 
today on the absurdities of Prejudice; it had not mattered when, 


uniformed and winged, I visited theatres and dance-halls, pubs 
and private houses. 


Few. Yes, I had forgotten about my skin when I ha 
discussed my post-war Prospects with the Careers O 
Appointments people; I had quite forgotten about i 
entered that grand, imposing building... . 

Now, as I walked sadly away, I consciously averted my eyes 
from the sight of my face reflected fleetingly in the large plate 


fficer and the 
t as I jauntily 
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glass shop windows. Disappointment and resentment were a solid 
bitter rising lump inside me; I hurried into the nearest public 
lavatory and was violently sick. 


E. R. BRAITHWAITE: To Sir, with Love 


B. Interpretation, Deduction and Criticism 


J. 


2, 
3. 


13. 
14. 


. How could Mr Symon 


. Have you ever met any 


What caused a change in the receptionist’s demeanour? 
How was this change expressed ? 

What did the receptionist do in order to play for time? 
The receptionist’s procedure at the door of the interview 
room was contrary to accepted practice and behaviour. What 
should she have done? 

Why was it that Braithwaite’s nervousness left him at the 
interview ? 

What caused him to be drained of strength and thought? 
Discuss whether the writer overstates his case by exaggeration. 
For example, I had either forgotten or completely ignored for 
more than six exciting years—my black skin. Trained in the 
USA, serving with the RAF, visiting pubs, theatres, dance 
halls, etc., would he not have met with some racial prejudice? 
Or was His Majesty’s uniform enough to make him a brother 
to all men and women for six years in wartime? 

Is it usual to inform an applicant at the interview that he has 
failed to get the job? Find out what happens in this respect 


at any local firm and at your school. 
ds have been more tactful in his reasons 


for not offering Braithwaite the job? 


. Explain the glorious, undying Few. 
| What do you think the re 


ceptionist said over the telephone 


to Mr Symonds? 


. Explain uniformed and winged. 


body who has actually admitted to 
anti-Negro prejudice? Would you expect either the reception- 
ist or Mr Symonds to admit to it? Justify your answer. 


Would you be physically sick on such an occasion? 
What do you imagine the interviewers said to each other 


before the Negro entered the room? 
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C. Language Study 


1 


2. 


10. 


. Point out the topic sentences in each of the 


Explain if I boobed here. Give a synonym for boobed. Are 
there any other slang expressions in the passage? 
Certain words and expressions are emotionally toned, e.g. 


watching furtively the while. Point out other examples of 
emotional overtones in the passage. 


- The girl maintained a silent hostility. This implies that she 


had not spoken to the Negro at all. In fact she had done so. 
Suggest a more accurate verb for this sentence. 


- The nervousness which had plagued me all the morning dis- 


appeared. What figure of speech is used here? 


- Point out examples of simile, jargon and cliché in the passage. 
. Find more suitable words for those in italics in the sentences 


below: 

this firm had a high international reputation 

and quickly retreated to the lift 

and then indicated a chair 

my associates and I 

you are abundantly suited to the post 

with your high standard of education and ability 

I was an airman in flying kit 
By implication Mr Symonds meant something rather differ- 
ent when he said, we feel such an appointment would adversely 


affect the balance of good relationship which has always 
obtained in this firm. What was implied here? 


- Explain who had no tomorrow and could not afford to fritter 


away today. 

last three para- 

graphs. 

Insert into each gap in the following passage one of the words 

printed on the next page: 
It was clear from my — that m 
much —— by the beauty of the scenery: —— pine forests, 
a rushing river, the village and the —_ path up the 
mountain —— the whole valley. He had never seen such 
splendour, and made a —— attempt to express his feelings, 


y Dutch friend was very 


11. 
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but his lack of English rendered his effort ——. He was 
—— frustrated by his inability to express his pleasure in 
our landscape but, today, his wonder needed no words of 


explanation. 
effected laudable ineffective childish 
affected laudatory ineffectual child-like 


observance precipitous continuously dominating 
observation precipitate continually domineering 
Now use in a separate sentence which clearly illustrates its 


meaning each of the words not selected for the above exercise. 


. Some words have two distinct meanings according to whether 


the first or the second syllable is emphasized, e.g.: 

I refúse to accept your offer. 

We should burn or bury all réfuse. 
Use each of the following words similarly in a sentence to 
illustrate its two meanings. In each case, mark where the 


emphasis falls: 


abstract compound convict exploit discount 


D. Composition Work 


f 


. Father Trevor Huddleston’s 


o or three vivid paragraphs describing what happens 
Iled at Mrs Symond’s house where rooms to 
let had been advertised. Then write a final paragraph with a 
happy ending when he tries his luck at Mr and Mrs Belmont’s 


house where he meets Mr Braithwaite. 

book Naught for Your Comfort 
riest in South Africa. Read the 
tion work which 


Write tw! 
when a Negro ca 


is about his experiences as a p. 
short extract below and then do the composi 
follows. 
So I could tell you the story of Jo 
school for his summer holidays and who was arrested one 
morning and charged with being a vagrant. When I heard 
about it, it was already late afternoon and by the time I 
had reached the police station he was waiting in the yard 


before being locked up for the night. 
‘Where was your school pass?’ I asked him. 


‘They tore it up.’ 


nas—who was home from 
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Luckily the waste paper basket was still there: luckily I 
found the pass—in four pieces. 

And when I refused to surrender it to the sergeant in 
the charge office, I was arrested myself. But at least I had 
the satisfaction, a few days later, of a complete apology... . 
Yet, for every boy like Jonas whose arrest was reported to 
me, there are a thousand who have no one to care: a 
thousand for whom a torn-up pass might mean ten days in 
prison, the loss of a job, the beginning of that first and 


terrible journey into crime. 


After the manner of Braithwaite’s passage at the beginning 
of this chapter, write Jonas’s description of what happened 


to him after he was arrested. 


E. Further Reading 
E. R. BRAITHWAITE 


TREVOR HUDDLESTON 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
NEVIL SHUTE 


ALLAN SILLITOE 


JAMES BALDWIN 
ALAN PATON 


COLIN and MARGARET LEGUM 
COLIN MACINNES 
C. P. SNOW 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


To Sir, with Love (Bodley 
Head) 

Naught for your Comfort 
(Collins; Penguin) 

(Pan) 

The Pied Piper (Heinemann; 
Penguin) 

The Loneliness of the Long 

Distance Runner (W. H. 
Allen; Penguin) 

The Fire Next Time (Penguin) 

Cry, the Beloved Country 
(Cape; Penguin) 

South Africa: Crisis Jor the 
West (Pall Mall) 

City of Spades (MacGibbon; 
Penguin) 

The Conscience of the Rich 
(Macmillan; Penguin) 

Réflexions sur la question juive 
(Gallimard) 
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The Appeasers (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson) 

Justice (Duckworth) 

Thieves in the Night (Mac- 


MARTIN GILBERT 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
ARTHUR KOESTLER 


millan) 

BRIAN GLANVILLE The Bankrupts (Secker & War- 
burg) 

ARNOLD WESKER Chips with Everything (Pen- 
guin) 


Look Back in Anger (Faber) 
A Square of Sky (Hutch- 
inson) 


JOHN OSBORNE 
JANINA DAVID 


F. Further Research 

Prepare a report, based on newspaper research over at least four 
weeks on Problems of Colour and Race Today in (a) South Africa, 
(b) Britain, (c) America. Discuss your findings and express your 


own opinions. 
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Two Plays for Groups 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 
A story of an Egyptian tomb 


People 


HERMAN MANFRIED, an elderly German archaeologist. 
SIMON, his young English assistant. 
EGYPTIAN MUMMIES. 


Place 


An Egyptian tomb. Cases containing mummified bodies stand 
upright against one wall. It is dark. 


Plan of Action 


1. 
an 


ae 
. They find the Egyptian ‘Book of the Dead’ which contains 


Dun 


~ 


Manfried and his assistant find the entrance to the tomb. 
They can hardly control their excitement. 


The wall slides back and they go in slowly, carrying a lamp 
and their equipment. 


They open the cases and examine the mummies. 


the secret writings of the high priests. Manfried begins to 
read from it aloud. 


. There is a faint movement from the figures in the cases. 
. As Manfried reads on the mummies shuffle forward. 
. Simon warns his master. They stare, frozen with terror, as 


the figures close in. 


. Slowly the circle closes. The mummies raise their arms— 


and the archaeologists are beaten to the ground. 


. The mummies return slowly to their cases. 
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10. The archaeologists lie motionless on the floor in a pool of 
light from their fallen lamp. 


Springboard 

Group Leader: The best way to do this play is as a music-mime. 
There is no need to talk in the play and music will create the gloomy. 
menacing atmosphere of the disturbed tomb. Obtain a record or 
Holst’s ‘The Planets’ Suite and play the piece called ‘Mars—the 
bringer of War’. You will find that you can time the Actions of the 


play to this very effectively. (45 rpm TP. 203.) 


Points to watch 

Play the whole scene slowly—don’t rush anything. 

The ‘mummies’ must keep perfectly still until Action 5. (Use 
up-ended tables for their cases.) 

The mummies shuffle rather than walk. 

All raise their arms at the same time—slowly. There is no fight— 
the archaeologists sink to the ground. They may cry out. 

Hold positions at the end of the play, say for a count of ten. 


A Play of Your Own 


Make this a play in thr 
priests preparing the 
them in strips of linen—t' 
a curse on any who enter and 


the tomb. 

Then act the scene given here. In the third scene the dead arch- 
aeologists are found by some of their friends who are armed with 
rifles. . . . Or you can make up your own third scene. 


ee scenes. In the scene before this, show the 

bodies—embalming them and wrapping 
eading the Book of the Dead which places 
disturb them, and finally sealing up 


LOST CITY OF THE SUN 


Make up a play with this title. The scene is a great, golden Sun 
t Incas in Peru, South America. The 


Temple, built by the ancien 
t stores of gold hidden from the 


explorers find it and the vas' idder 
Spaniards. But the Sun God is not pleased and his priests have a 


terrible punishment for intruders. - » + 
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JOAN’S DECISION 
A play about Joan of Arc 


For two, three, four or five players (see Springboard) 


Read this play through and then cast it. 

Read it through once or twice more, each player reading his own 
part, and the Leader reading the Actions as well. 

Act the scene without the book, improvising the words and using 
any that you remember. 

The words are to help you do the play in your own way and to 
show how the characters speak and feel. 

After acting this play several times you will find that you know 
most of the words without trying to learn them. Then you can 
get the play and try other scenes from it. 


People 

JOAN 

HER FATHER 

HER MOTHER 
HER BROTHER 
ARCHANGEL 


Place 


Joan’s home, a farmhouse at Domrémy in A.D. 1429. A bench, 
a table and a chair will suggest the scene. 


Plan of Action 


1. Joan is lying crumpled at her father’s feet, shaking with 
deep, silent sobbing. He stands over her with a belt, gasping 
with effort and wiping the sweat off his forehead. 

2. Joan’s mother comes in and bends anxiously over her: 

MOTHER: Have you killed her? 

FATHER: Not this time. But if she talks an 
off with the soldiers, I’ll drown that girlo 
hands, do you hear me? 


'y More about going 
f yours with my own 
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3. He strides off. The mother dries Joan’s face and rocks her in 
her arms, saying: 

Now, now, now, you don’t have to upset yourself. You 

remember when you were little, we would rock away your 

nightmares together. . . - Who is it, Joan? You can tell 


your mother. Don’t you even know his name, perhaps? 


Why, your father might even agree to him; he’s not against 


a good marriage for you. 
4, With acry Joan pulls herself away and moyes about restlessly, 


pulling her dress straight and tidying her hair. Her mother 
goes to her, smiling. She says: 
We might even be able to persuade him he chose the boy 
himself, the poor old stupid. You know what men are: 
roar a lot, and lay down the law, and bang you about: 
but, the same as with a bull, you can lead them by the nose. 
5. Joan whirls round to face her mother. She tries to make her 
mother understand: 
It isn’t marriage that I have to think of, mother. The 
blessed St Michael has told me I should leave the village, 
put on man’s clothes, and go and find His Highness the 
Dauphin, to save the realm of France. 
6. Her mother is shocked. She grips Joan’s arm and speaks 
severely. 

MOTHER: Joan, I speak nicely and gently to you, but I won’t 
have you talking wickedness. And I won’t have you put on 
man’s clothes, not if you beg at my grave. Have my daughter a 
man! You let me catch you, my goodness! 

JOAN: But, mother I should have to, if Tm to ride on horse- 
back with the soldiers. 

MOTHER: Joan of Arc on a horse! It would be the talk of the 
village. Such grand ideas, indeed! 

JOAN: But if I don’t ride a horse, how can I lead the soldiers ? 

her mother is really angry- She strikes and pushes 


d and sharp: 
th the soldiers, either, you wicked 


ld and dead. 


7. Now 
Joan, her voice raise 
And you won't go wi 
girl! I'd rather see you co 
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8. Joan looks at her sadly, tearfully. Her mother realises what 
she has said and stops and smiles a little. She puts her arm 
round Joan and sits down beside her. She says: 

You see how you made me talk the same as your father. 
There are some things we feel the same about. A daughter 
spins, and scrubs, and stays at home. 

9. This approach doesn’t work: Joan sighs and half turns away. 
Her mother tries again, crossly at first and then fiercely: 

Your grandmother never left this village, and neither have 
I, and neither will you, and when you have a daughter of 
your own, neither will she. 

10. She suddenly bursts into tears, mopping at her eyes with her 
apron and half-choking on the words— 

MOTHER: Do you want to kill me? 

JOAN (throws herself into her mother’s arms, crying too): No, 
mother! 

MOTHER: You do: I can see you do. And you'll destroy yourself 
in the end if you don’t soon get these thoughts out of your head. 

11. With a last sniff and a shake of the head her mother goes. 
Joan wipes away her tears and straightens herself up, speaking 
as she does so: 

You see, holy St Michael, it isn’t possible; they won’t ever 
understand. No one will. It is better that I should give up at 
once. Our Lord has said that we have to obey our father and 
mother. 

12. The Archangel (or Joan answers herself) speaks: 

But first, Joan, you have to obey God. 

JOAN: But if God commands the impossible? 

REPLY: Then you have to attempt the impossible, calmly and 
quietly. He doesn’t ask the impossible of everybody, but He 
does ask it of you. That is all. 

JOAN: Well, I will go. 

13. Joan looks straight in front of her, knowing that she has 
chosen her way. Suddenly she becomes a little girl again, 
happy and decided. 

Allright, then. It’s all decided. I shall go and find my Uncle 
Durand. With him I always get my own way. He’s as easy 
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to manage as a tame sparrow. I shall kiss him on both 
cheeks, and on the top of his head, and sit on his lap, and 
he will say ‘Oh Lord, Oh Lord,’ and take me to Vau- 
couleurs! 
14. She laughs with delight and skips about, stopping suddenly 
when she sees her brother who scoffs at her— 
You're a silly donkey! Why did you have to go and tell 
the old people all that stuff? Next time, if you give me a 
ha’penny, I won’t say a word about where I saw you. 
15. She leaps cheerfully at him, shouting at him as he dodges 
away from her: 
Oh, so it was you who told them, you beastly little pig? 
Sneak, sneak, I’ll give you a tweak! Tell tales out of school, 
duck him in a muddy pool! There’s your half-penny, 
lardy-head. Tell-tale-tit, your tongue shall be split, and all 
the children in the town shall have a little bit! 


About this Play 
This scene is adapted from Jean Anouilh’s The Lark. 


Springboard 

Group Leader: This play can be acted by two, three, four or five. 
FOR TWO PLAYERS: cast Joan and her mother. Start with the 
mother’s entrance, explaining that Joan has just been beaten by 
her father. End with Action 14. Joan can make the replies for the 
Archangel in Action 13. 

FOR THREE PLAYERS: cast Joan and her mother and any one of the 
other characters. Your third player could also act the other parts 
so that you could do the whole play. 

FOR FOUR PLAYERS: leave out one character, e.g. the Archangel, and 
cast the others. 


Points to Watch 
Action 1. There is no need to show the actual beating. 
Action 3. Crying is difficult. Turn away your face, shake 


the shoulders, sway a little and make very little 
actual noise. 
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Actions 4 to 10. The mother must show tenderness and sym- 
pathy at first; she becomes harder and sharper 
when she sees that Joan is stubborn. The moves 
given in these Actions are simply to help you; 
they do not have to be followed exactly—you 
can work out your own. 

Actions 14, 15. Make it a happy, lively ending; for a short while 
Joan is just a child at play, not a soldier and a 
saint. 


A Play of Your Own 


In this play Joan comes to a difficult decision: she must leave her 
home and her family and face the unknown future alone; and 
worse still her family think her a fool and wicked too. But children 
do grow up and want to leave home—and sometimes their parents 
try to stop them, as they believe, for their own good. 
Make up your own play about leaving home, that could happen 
today. The girl (or boy) wants to leave— 
to go abroad, 
to work in London, or some other large city, 
to begin an unusual career—gold prospector, missionary, 
tramp, explorer, deep-sea diver, work in a circus, steeple- 
jack, model, wrestler, air-hostess, artist. 
Show what the family think of this, how they try to stop her (or 
him), and how, finally, the decision is made, 


Further Reading 


PETER SHAFFER The Royal Hunt of the Sun 
BERNARD SHAW Saint Joan 


5 
George Orwell’s Style 


ORWELL SEEMS TO ME unquestionably the best writer of ex- 
pository prose in English in this century, perhaps the best writer 
of any kind of prose. The comparison with Swift has become a 
cliché since the publication of Animal Farm, but there is more to it 
than the fact that they are both writers of political satire in a 
plain style. They are both absolute masters of their medium, to 
compare them with their contemporaries is to compare fish with 
laborious swimmers. Orwell’s acute sensitiveness to purity of 
style had a moral quality. For he saw plain language as the in- 
dispensable vehicle of truth. Especially dangerous, in his view, 
was the impersonalizing effect of jargon: ‘Elimination of dis- 
affected elements’ has none of the moral impact of ‘killing off 
people opposed to the government’, though both apply to the 
same state of affairs. He saw himself writing at a time when plain 
English was being submitted to intense and continuous pollution, 
largely by those who had a vested interest in destroying the 
conditions of critical thinking. Newspeak was an allegorical 
protest against this process. The narcotic flood of manufactured 
written matter in which we are all nowadays immersed was one 
enemy, the other was literariness, the mandarin style. Where 
jargon demoralizes, literariness trivializes. 

Although obviously an omnivorous, even indiscriminate, 
reader, he was in no sense scholarly and he did not get into the 
habit of expressing himself by writing until he had something he 
strongly wanted to express. His first book, Down and Out in 
Paris and London, did not appear until he was thirty, and he did 
not take up writing as a routine, journalism proper, until the war. 
His jobs between leaving school and 1939—service in Burma, 
working in a bookshop, keeping a pub and a grocer’s shop—made 
none of the extra-literary demands that so often waste or exhaust 
r’s creative impulse. He was a natural writer whose talent 
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was preserved by the way in which he lived and the moral signifi- 
cance he attached to purity of style. 


ANTHONY QUINTON 


A. Comment, Interpretation and Research 


T. 


Explain expository prose. What are the other kinds of prose 
writing? Give examples. 


2. Point out why it is that comparison of Orwell with Swift has 
become a cliché since the publication of Animal Farm. 

3. Give evidence from both Swift and Orwell that they are 
writers of political satire. 

4. Who were the contemporaries of Swift and of Orwell? 

5. Consider the view that Orwell was writing at a time when 
plain English was being submitted to intense and continuous 
pollution, largely by those who had a vested interest in 
destroying the conditions of critical thinking. 

6. Explain ‘Newspeak’ was an allegorical protest against this 
process. 

7. Give examples of the narcotic flood of manufactured written 
matter in which we are all nowadays immersed. 

8. Explain where jargon demoralizes, literariness trivializes. 

9. From the passage, select any points of view with which you 
agree or disagree strongly. Then state arguments to justify 
your opinion, giving evidence where possible. 

10. Do we need another Orwell and more political satire in 
Britain today? Justify your answer. 

11. Is it necessarily desirable to wait until you have something 
you wish to express strongly before writing? 

12. Give examples of extra-literary demands that so often waste 
or exhaust a writer’s creative impulse. 

13. How far does a person’s way of life affect his writing? 

14. Name three or four leading book critics. Find out if any of 
them have themselves written a book which is still in print. 

B. Language Study 

1. 


The author of the passage quoted writes of the impersonalizing 


effect of jargon. Give examples of this today from each of the 


following sources: 
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advertisements—political speeches—newspaper editorials 
—this book—a school magazine. 

2. Read this passage by George Orwell from Politics and the 
English Language. Discuss its implications and find examples 
which support his view, using any sources you like: 

Prose consists less and less of words chosen for the sake of 
their meaning, and more and more of phrases tacked 
together like the sections of a prefabricated hen-house. 

_.. There is a huge dump of worn-out metaphors merely 
used because they save people the trouble of inventing 
phrases for themselves. . - - Modern writing consists in 
gumming together long strips of words which have already 
been set in order by somebody else. 

3. From the passage by Orwell set for précis in Section C in this 
chapter give examples to show that Orwell’s acute sensitiveness 
to purity of style had a moral quality. 

4, Note and avoid the following examples of clichés. Then 
express each of them in a fresher and livelier way: 

we explored every avenue to do your level best 
we left no stone unturned the order of the day 
a milestone on the road of time marches on 

progress to pave the way for 
at the psychological moment to rear its ugly head 
a blazing inferno accidents will happen 
common or garden if the worst comes to the 
in deadly earnest worst 
the last straw part and parcel of 
the root of the matter the thin end of the wedge 

5. Give one word which adequately expresses the meaning of 
each of the following examples of jargon: 

due to the fact that is of the opinion that 

prior to to meet up with 

the younger generation the female of the species 

a small percentage the greater proportion of 
in the event of in the region of 

with regard to we reach the conclusion that 


6. Give examples of Jiterariness, and the mandarin style. 
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C. Précis Writing 
1. In about 250 words, make a précis of the following passage 
and give it a title: 

I am always amazed when I hear people saying that sport 
creates goodwill between the nations, and that if only the 
common peoples of the world could meet one another at 
football or cricket they would have no inclination to meet 
on the battlefield. Even if one didn’t know from concrete 
examples (the 1936 Olympic Games, for instance) that inter- 
national sporting contests lead to orgies of hatred, one could 
deduce it from general principles. . . . 

Instead of blah-blahing about the clean, healthy rivalry 
of the football field and the great part played by the Olympic 
Games in bringing the nations together, it is more useful to 
inquire how and why this modern cult of sport arose. Most of 
the games we now play are of ancient origin, but sport does not 
seem to have been taken very seriously between Roman times 
and the nineteenth century. Even in the English public schools 
the games cult did not start till the later part of the last century. 
Dr Arnold, generally regarded as the founder of the modern 
public school, looked on games simply as a waste of time. Then, 
chiefly in England and the United States, games were built 
up in a heavily-financed activity, capable of attracting vast 
crowds and rousing Savage passions, and the infection spread 
from country to country. It is the most violently combative 
sports, football and boxing, that have spread the widest. There 
cannot be much doubt that the whole thing is bound up with 
the rise of nationalism—that is, with the lunatic modern habit of 
identifying oneself with large power units and seeing everything 
in terms of competitive prestige. Also, organised games are 
more likely to flourish in urban communities where the average 
human being lives a sedentary or at least a confined life, and 
does not get much opportunity for creative labour. In a rustic 
community a boy or young man works off a great deal of his 
surplus energy by walking, swimming, snow-balling, climbing 
trees, riding horses, and by various sports involving cruelty to 
animals, such as fishing, cock-fighting and ferreting for rats. 
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In a big town one must indulge in group activities if one wants 
an outlet for one’s physical strength or for one’s sadistic im- 
pulses. Games are taken seriously in London and New York, 
and they were taken seriously in Rome and Byzantium: in the 
Middle Ages they were played, and probably played with much 
physical brutality, but they were not mixed up with politics 
nor a cause of group hatreds. (440 words) 

GEORGE ORWELL: Shooting an Elephant 


2. Read the passage below then answer the questions which follow: 
It has been customary to speak of teaching English as a 
foreign language, often merely to emphasize that the process 
is by no means the same as teaching it to those who already 
have it as their mother tongue. More recently, the term 
‘English as a second language’ has been employed to 
describe English taught or learnt for practical and necessary 
uses of communication—whether to serve as the language 
of instruction in education, for specialized studies, or as a 
lingua franca among those for whom English is an acquired 
tongue. The distinction is important: for example, English 
in France and Germany is still largely learnt for reasons 
comparable to those learning French or German in Britain 
—as a foreign language, as a humane discipline and as 
introduction to foreign culture. In many countries, how- 
ever, the place of English in education may be more im- 
portant, and indeed more fundamentally necessary, because 
it is either the medium of education itself, or a necessary 
link with resources beyond the borders of the country 
where it is learnt. When it is thus used as a second language, 
English is not necessarily the vehicle of distinctly British or 
American cultural values; it may well be the means of 
expressing those of the country where it has been adopted. 
The educational use of English as a second language today 
varies from the level of the university to that of the primary 
school; its social and economic functions range from the 


needs of internal administration to those of external trade. 
BRITISH COUNCIL: Report 
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(a) Make clear in your own words the distinction thatFis 
drawn in the report above between the use of English as a 
Soreign language and as a second language. 

(b) Suggest a suitable title for the report. 

(c) Make a précis of the report. 


D. Composition Work 

Read the paragraph then answer the questions which follow: 
The valley was shallow and flat, thickly overgrown with a wood 
of small stunted trees, some only about ten feet high. Many of 
them were completely invisible under immense cloaks of con- 
volvulus, squat towers of trembling leaves and ivory-coloured 
flowers. The valley had captured the sunshine of the day, and 
the warm air was heavy and sweet with the scent of flowers 
and leaves. A sleepy throbbing drone came from a thousand 
bees that hovered round the flowers; a tiny anonymous bird 
let a melodious trickle of Song fill the valley, and then stopped 
suddenly, so that the only sound was the blurred singing of the 
bees again, as they hovered round the trees or waddled up the | 
smooth tunnel of the convolvulus flowers. 

GERALD DURRELL: The Bafut Beagles 


1. Notice Durrell’s careful selection of telling detail to build up 
an atmosphere. Which strike you as being most successful? 

2. Discuss the effect of Durrell’s apparently simple sentence The 
valley had captured the sunshine of the day, and read these lines 
from Keats’s poem Ode to a Nightingale. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the thorn-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; | 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child 
The coming musk Tose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 
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3. Write a paragraph describing the same scene as in the Durrell 

extract above just before a tropical storm. 

4. Write an extended description describing the atmosphere and 

one incident suggested by one of the following: 
The seashore after a hot day. A hayfield the evening after 
mowing. A walk in the wood after Leavy spring rain. 

5. Deaths 683; serious injuries 3,664; minor injuries 12,400. 
67 per cent of the deaths, and 68 per cent of the serious 
injuries and 79 per cent of the minor injuries occurred on 
roads subject to the thirty-mile speed limit. 

From the above report on road accidents, what conclusions 
can be reached about the value of the 30 m.p.h. limit? 


E. Reading with Understanding 


SPAIN WITHOUT TEARS 


I think there are certain kinds of foreigners—whether they are 
tourists or not—who naturally and almost immediately settle 
down in Spain, and among these I give the palm to the Scots. 
Normally I am given to think of Scotsmen as chief engineers in 
freight-ships, but this is the least of their qualifications. When 
I was living in Seville, many years ago, I used to travel about 
visiting dead-end villages where you would find the usual blind 
dog, drunken policeman and senile mayor who was unable to 
read or write, and on one of these occasions I entered a small and 
terribly dilapidated inn and demanded wine. The man who served 
me, and who owned the place, turned out to be a Scotsman who 
had lived in the village fifteen years and whose accent was still as 
thick as a Glasgow fog. He introduced me to his enormous wife 
Carmen, and fifteen children with red hair. He wasn’t merely 


contented, he was the village itself, blind dog and all. 
ANTHONY CARSON: Punch 


For Discussion 
In the same light-hearted vein mention the circumstances in 
which you might run into an Irishman, an American, a Dane, 


an Italian living outside their own countries. 
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F. Further Reading 
GEORGE ORWELL 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
GERALD DURRELL 


RANDOLF QUIRK 


JIM CORBETT 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
W. H. DAVIS 


E. M. FORSTER 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN and 
IMOGEN HOLST 
TOM DRIBERG 


GEORGE MIKES 
ARTHUR KOESTLER 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Coming Up for Air (Secker; 
Penguin) 

The Road to Wigan Pier (Secker; 
Penguin) 

Shooting an Elephant (Inside 
the Whale and Other Stories. 
Penguin) 

Politics and the English Language 
Unside the Whale and Other 
Stories. Penguin) 

Animal Farm (Secker; Penguin) 

1984 (Secker; Penguin) 

Down and Out in Paris and 
London (Secker; Penguin) 

Saint Joan (Constable; Penguin) 

The Bafut Beagles (Hart-Davis; 
Penguin) 

The Use of English (Longmans) 
(Chapter 1: Who Uses 
English ?) 

The Maneating Leopard of Rud- 
raprayag (O.U.P.) 

Erewhon (Penguin) 

The Autobiography of a Super 
Tramp (Digit Paperbacks) 

Short Stories (Penguin) 

Sherston’s Progress (Faber; 
Penguin) 

The Story of Music (Rathbone 
Press) 

The Mystery of Moral-Rearma- 
ment (Secker) 

How to be an Alien (Deutsch) 

Darkness at Noon (Penguin) 

Sceptical Essays (Penguin) 
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Laurie Lee, London and Painswick 


ONE BRIGHT JUNE morning, when I was nineteen, I packed all 
I had on to my back, left my native village, and walked up to 
London looking for gold and glory. That was more than twenty 
years ago, and I have been here ever since. I shall probably stay 
here for the rest of my life. Yet in spite of all that I still cannot 
think of myself as a Londoner, nor ever will, nor ever want to. 

For many years I have lived in the flats, rooms, and garrets 
of this city, the drawers of the human filing-cabinets that stand 
in blank rows down the streets of Kensington and Notting Hill. 
Yet when I talk of my home I still think of that damp, green valley 
near Painswick where I was brought up. The boys I went to school 
with have long since grown and fattened, got married and gone 
bald, and they would probably have to give me a very long look 
before they recognized me if I turned up there again. But that is 
my home, and the image of it the day I left it is still more real to 
me than fifteen years of this crowded capital city. 

There is one great virtue in size, and, of course, London is the 
greatest show on earth, for never have so many human characters 
been gathered together at one place. Here, in a day, you can see 
the world. Stand at the entrance to a main-line railway station, 
during the rush-hour, and you see every possible human species 
scurrying past. One becomes amazed and transported by the 
multiplicity of the human face, by its infinite differences, by its 
almost prismatic graduations from ugliness to beauty, evil to 
good. And you cannot get this concentrated view anywhere but 
London. The sad, noisy clamour of life lived at close quarters; 
lovers in doorways, children in back-streets, singing on bus-tops 
on Saturday nights, whelk stalls, fish shops, cinemas, fairs, 
chimneys on fire, and the warmth in the winter streets generated by 
a million firesand a million bodies—it is thismass gregariousness, 
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this feeling that one is at a non-stop party, that I like best of all. 

Yet even this makes me long more for home. For this very 
gregariousness whets the appetite to know more of the human 
story, and in the country personal histories are everybody’s 
property, but in London, man is the most secret animal on earth. 
And his translation seems to me to be a symbol of the change 
which everything undergoes on its way from country to city. All 
things that grow, for instance, by the time they have reached the 
city seem to suffer such a loss of virtue that only by legal courtesy 
can they any longer be called by their original country names. 
Why doesn’t someone find a new name for city flowers and city 
vegetables ? In my village, in the full tide of summer, we had to cut 
down the roses with a sickle to get to our front door. If you left 
them for a week they swept over the house like flames, cracking 
the windows and breaking through the roof. As they grew, in great 
blowzy perfumed masses all over the garden, you could jump on 
them, or hack them with knives, or even drive the cows through 
them, and still they flourished, as persistent and lusty as weeds. 
But look at those London Toses—scentless, puny, plastic-coloured 
shades, mass-produced in market gardens, sold for a shilling and 
dead in a night. 


adapted from LAURIE LEE: An Obstinate Exile 


A. Reading and Reasoning 
1. Give four Comprehension 
based on the above passage. 
2. Give five Language Study questions based on the passage, 
3. Give three suitable Discussion questions based on the passage. 


4. Select as a basis for discussion some of the questions arising 
from Exercise 3 above. 


and Interpretation questions 


B. Reading for Pleasure and Understanding 


Read the following passage which is adapted from Laurie Lee’s 
Cider with Rosie and answer the questions which follow. 


Now the winter’s day was set in motion and we rode through 
its crystal kingdom. We examined the village for its freaks of 
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frost, for anything we might use. We saw the frozen spring by 
the side of the road, huge like a swollen flower. Water-wagtails 
hovered above it, nonplussed at its silent hardness, and again 
and again they dropped down to drink, only to go sprawling in 
a tumble of feathers. We saw the stream in the valley, black and 
halted, a tarred path threading through the willows. We saw 
trees lopped-off by their burdens of ice, cow-tracks like pot- 
holes in rock, quiet lumps of sheep licking the spiky grass with 
their black and rotting tongues. The church clock had stopped 
and the weather-cock was frozen, so that both time and the 
winds were stilled; and nothing, we thought, could be more 
exciting than this; interference by a hand unknown, the winter’s 
No to routine and laws—sinister, awesome, welcome. 

‘Let’s go an’ ’elp Farmer Wells,’ said a fat boy. 

‘You can—I ain’t,’ said a thin one. 

‘If you don’t, I’ll give thee a clip in the yer ole.’ 

So we went to the farm on the lip of the village, a farm built 
from a long-gone abbey. Wells, the farmer, had a young sick 
son more beautiful than a girl. He waved from his window as 
we trooped into the farmyard, and wouldn’t live to last out the 
winter. The farmyard muck was brown and hard, dusted with 
frost like a baked bread-pudding. From the sheds came the 
rattle of milking, chains and buckets, a cow’s deep sigh, 
stumbling hooves and a steady munching. 

‘Wan’ any ’elp, Mr Wells?” we asked. 

He crossed the yard with two buckets on a yoke; as usual he 
was dressed in dung. He was small and bald, but had long 
sweeping arms that seemed stretched from his heavy labours. 

‘Well, come on,’ he said. “But no playing the goat... .’ 

Inside the cowsheds it was warm and voluptuous, smelling 
sweetly of milky breath, of heaving hides, green dung and 
udders, of steam and fermentations. We carried cut hay from 
the heart of the rick, packed tight as tobacco flake, with grass 
and wild flowers juicily fossilized within—a whole summer em- 
balmed in our arms. .. - 

When we’d finished the feeding we got a handful of apples 
and a baked potato each. The apples were so cold they stung 
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the teeth, but the potatoes were hot, with butter. We made a 
dinner of this, then scuffled back to the village, where we ran 
into the bully Walt Kerry. 

‘Wan’ a know summat ? he asked. 

‘What?’ 

‘Shan’t tell ya.’ 

He whistled a bit, and cleaned his ears. He gave out know- 
ledge in very small parcels. 

“Well, if you wan’ a know, I may’s well... .’ 

We waited in a shivering lump. 

‘Jones’s pond is bearing,’ he said at last. I bin a-sliding on it 
all mornin’. Millions bin comin’ wi? ’orses an? traps an’ skates 
an’ things an’ all.’ 

We tore away down the frosty lane, blood up and elbows well 
out. We left him standing in the low pink sun, small as a 
cankered rose, spiky, thorny, a thing of dread, only to be 
encountered with shears. 

We could hear the pond as we ran down the hill, the shouts 
that only water produces, the squeal of skates, the ring of the ice 
and its hollow heaving grumble. Then we saw it: black and flat 
as a tray, the skaters rolling round it like marbles. We broke 
into a shout and charged upon it and fell sprawling in all 
directions. This magic substance, with its deceptive gifts, was 
something I could never master, 

It put wings on my heels and gave me the motions of Mercury, 
then threw me down on my nose. Yet it chose its own darlings, 
never the ones you supposed, the dromedary louts of the 
schoolroom, who came skating past with one leg in the air, who 
twirled and simpered, and darted like swifts; and never fell 
once—not they. 

I was one of the pedestrians, and we worked up a Slide across 
the polished darkness. So smooth that to tread on it was to 
glide away, while the valley slid past like oil. You could also 
lie prone and try to swim on the ice, kicking your arms and legs. 
And you saw deep down, while in that position, little bubbles 
like cold green stars, jagged ominous cracks, dead ribbons of 
lilies, drowned bulrushes loaded like rockets. 
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The frozen pond on such a winter’s evening was a very 
treadmill of pleasure. Time was uncounted ; we played ourselves 
into exhaustion. We ran and slid till we dripped with sweat; our 
scarves were pearled with our breath. The reeds and horse-tails 
at the pond’s edge smelled as pungent as old men’s fingers. 
Hanging branches of willow, manacled in the ice, bloomed like 
lilac in the setting sun. Then the frost moon rose through’ the 
charcoal trees and we knew that we had played too long. j 


1. How many freaks of frost does the author mention in the 
first paragraph ? Suggest two more from your own experience 
or observation. 


2. Why should the sheep have rotting tongues? 
3. Explain carefully in your own words what effect the freezing 


of the clock and the weather-cock had on the village boys. 
4. Suggest two other examples of Nature’s No to routineand laws. 
5. Explain how caked hay could have grass and wild-flower 


juicily fossilized within. 
6. In about 60 of your own words, without metaphor, rewrite 


the sentence: 
We left him standing in the low pink sun, small as a 
cankered rose, spiky, thorny, a thing of dread, only to be 
encountered with shears. 
7. Explain the reference to dromedary, then say why the author 
resented the dromedary louts of the classroom. 
8. What do you understand by the expression charcoal trees? 
9. Explain carefully the meaning of the following words as used 


in the passage: 
nonplussed fermentation embalmed pungent 


10. Suggest a title for this passage. 


C. Comment and Discussion 
1. Make a list of the comparisons used in the above extract— 
particularly the single-word metaphors. Select three that you 
consider most effective. Discuss your choice and assess the 
contribution of comparisons to the passage as a whole. 
2. Consider the gradual development of the passage: its variations 
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of style; contrasting atmospheres; the extent to which the 
reader becomes a part of the scene; the sharp sketches of 
village life and character. Then give a personal appreciation 
of the extract. 


- Examine both the Laurie Lee passages above in this chapter. 
Point out any instances which support any of the five state- 
ments below: 

Five of the commonest ways in which paragraphs may be 
developed are: 

(a) By supplying illustrations and examples in support of the 
idea expressed in the topic-sentence. 

(b) By enumerating (listing) items or ideas referred to in the 
topic-sentence. 

(c) By making clear the causes and effects referred to in the 
topic-sentence. 

(d) By developing comparisons and contrasts stated in the 
topic-sentence. (A paragraph may, of course, develop 
by either comparison or contrast: the structure is the same.) 

(e) By defining terms used in the topic-sentence. 


D. Critical Appreciation 


St 
fo 


udy the two passages which follow, carefully, then answer the 
ur questions. Notice that each passage depends far more on 


selected detail, adventurous word-choice and unusually apt 


comparisons than on mere narrative 


RETURN JOURNEY 
It was a cold white day in the high street, and nothing to stop 
the wind slicing up from the docks, for where the squat and tall 
shops had shielded the town from the sea lay their blitzed flat 
graves marbled with snow and headstoned with fences. Dogs, 
delicate as cats on water, as though they had gloves on their 
paws, padded over the vanished buildings. . . . The wind cut up 


the street with a soft sea-noise hanging on its arm, like a hooter 
in a mufler. 


DYLAN THOMAS 
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CIDER WITH ROSIE 


| 
| 
| The day was over and we had used it, running errands or 
prowling the fields. When evening came we returned to the 
kitchen, back to its smoky comfort, in from the rapidly cooling 
air to its wrappings of warmth and cooking. We boys came first, 
scuffling down the bank, singly, like homing crows. Long 
tongues of shadows licked the curves of the fields and the trees 
turned plump and still. I had been to Painswick to pay the 
rates, running fast through the long wet grass, and now I was 
back, panting hard, the job finished, with hay seeds stuck to my 
legs. A plate of blue smoke hung over our chimney, flat in the 
| motionless air, and every stone in the path as I ran down home 
shook my bones with arriving joy. 
| We chopped wood for the night and carried it in; dry beech 
sticks as brittle as candy. The baker came down with a basket 
of bread slung carelessly over his shoulder. Eight quartern 
loaves, cottage-size, black-crusted, were handed in at the door. 
A few crisp flakes of pungent crust still clung to his empty 
| basket, so we scooped them up on our spit-wet fingers and laid 
them upon our tongues. The twilight gathered, the baker 
| shouted goodnight, and whistled his way up the bank. Up in the 


road his black horse waited, the cart lamps smoking red. 


Indoors, our mother was cooking pancakes, her face aglow 
lemon and salty 


from the fire. There was a smell of sharp 
batter, and a burning hiss of oil. The kitchen was dark and 
convulsive with shadows, no lights had yet been lit. Flames 
leapt, subsided, corners woke and died, fires burned in a 


thousand brasses. 
LAURIE LEE 


draw up a list of single words which you 
as well as adjectives. 
h writer to bring his scene 


1. From each passage, 
consider striking. Look at verbs 
2. Make a list of details used by eac 
alive. Say what effect each has, singly- 
3. Choose one impressive ‘picture’ from each and say what 


quality makes it memorable. 
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4. Notice the appeal to the senses. Study the passages, and show 
how each appeals to the sense of: 
smell touch taste hearing 


E. Composition 

1. Allow your imagination to wander for a few minutes over the 
subjects below. In what way does each call into play one or 
other of the senses? 

Choose any three and write a paragraph on each: 

Cattle at a muddy pool at dusk 

A bakery in the early hours " 

A living-room the morning after a party 

A trunk full of books which has lived in the cellar for a 
long time 

Cows being milked 

A pair of new leather shoes 

The room after the chimney has been swept 

A piece of wood after (i) the first planing (ii) final glass- 
papering 

Opening the oven at Sunday lunchtime 

Running (i) over a ploughed field (ii) over shale 

2. Describe in two or three pages an early childhood memory. 

3. Using Laurie Lee’s style as a guide, and avoiding mere 
narrative, write two or three pages of autobiography con- 
cerned with: 

either the first skating, tobogganing or ski-ing of winter, 
or imagine the first day of real summer sun in the same 
village as depicted in Cider With Rosie and describe three 
or four hours in the life of the same boys. 


F. A Shorter Summary 
Rewrite the passage below in 60 of your own words. 

Opencast mining is the winning of coal by removing theearth 
above the coal seam and then extracting the coal by mechanical 
means. It is employed when the coal is fairly close to the surface, 
and was introduced during the war because it enabled coal to 
be produced with the minimum of man power: since 1942 over 
190 million tons of coal have been produced by this means. 
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Opencast mining produces good quality coal cheaply, but 
because of the fall in the demand for coal the Board are 
progressively running down their opencast production. Open- 
cast mining is carried out by civil engineering contractors on 
behalf of the Board, and to cut production no new contracts are 
being entered into as existing ones are completed. By 1965 
annual opencast production was down to two million tons, 
from one or two very large sites with extensive reserves. 

After all the coal has been extracted from an opencast site 
great care is taken to restore the land to its previous condition 


and contours. 


G. Language Study 
1. Combine each of the following groups of four simple sentences 
into a complex sentence: 
(a) There was a jumble sale at our school today. 
There has not been one for many years. 
It was in aid of the Swimming Pool Fund. 
Today the target stands at £30,000. 
(b) Seven years ago, the target was £10,000. 
We reached that target in two years. 
We had to start collecting again. 
The target proved unrealistic. 
(c) We all found it somewhat disheartening. 
For three times the money, we now get a smaller pool. 
We have one consolation. 
The Biology Department go 


outdoor aquarium. 
2. The following is the entry in a dictionary for the word light: 


noun: the natural agent by which we see 


noun: a thing that gives light i 
noun: mental illumination or knowledge; information 


noun: aspect in which a thing is viewe 
adj.: well provided with light 
a. or adj.: pale coloured 

v.t. (often with up): to give a li 
v.t.: to set (e.g. a lamp) burnin 


Idfish will have a luxurious 
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v.t.: to show (a person) the way or surroundings 
v.i.: to begin to burn; to take fire 
adj.: of little weight 
adj.: intended to entertain 
(a) For each of the above 12 entries, compose one sentence 
that will make clear the particular use and meaning of 
light. Use the word without any change, and as the 
appropriate part of speech. 
(b) Write sentences to make clear the difference in meaning 
between each word in the following pairs: 
misbelieve misplace mistrust miscount 
disbelieve displace distrust discount 
3. Four punctuation marks—a colon, a comma, a dash and a 
hyphen—have been left out of the following sentences, one 
from each. Say where you would put them, and explain why 
you would do so: 
This thought compelling argument silenced him. 
The author, Rudyard Kipling was a master of children’s 
tales. 
Reluctantly he showed his mother the contents of his 
pockets a knife, a pencil, a comb and some used stamps. 
She was given ten shillings not excessive payment for an 
evening with such lively children. 


H. For Discussion 


The Tempest, more than any other play, lends support to the 
heresy that Shakespeare was a clumsy dramatist who wrote 


The news is new only to Miranda, who is understandably bored 
to distraction. BAMBER GASCOIGNE: The Spectator 
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I. Reading for Pleasure 


MEMORIES OF CHRISTMAS 


It was on the afternoon of the day of Christmas Eve, and I was in 
Mrs Prothero’s garden, waiting for cats, with her son Jim. It was 
snowing. It was always snowing at Christmas; December, in my 
memory, is white as Lapland, though there were no reindeer. 
But there were cats. Patient, cold, and callous, our hands wrapped 
in socks, we waited to snowball the cats. Sleek and long as 
jaguars and terrible-whiskered, spitting and snarling they would 
slink and sidle over the white back-garden walls, and the lynx- 
‘eyed hunters, Jim and I, fur-capped and moccasined trappers from 
Hudson’s Bay off Eversley Road, would hurl our deadly snow- 
balls at the green of their eyes. The wise cats never appeared. We 
were so still, Eskimo-footed arctic marksmen in the muffling 
silence of the eternal snows—eternal, ever since Wednesday— 
that we never heard Mrs Prothero’s first cry from her igloo at the 
bottom of the garden. Or, if we heard it at all, it was, to us, like 
the far-off challenge of our enemy and prey, the neighbour’s Polar 
Cat. But soon the voice grew louder. ‘Fire!’ cried Mrs Prothero, 
and she beat the dinner-gong. And we ran down the garden, with 
the snowballs in our arms, towards the house, and smoke, indeed, 
was pouring out of the dining-room, and the gong was bombilat- 
ing, and Mrs Prothero was announcing ruin like a town-crier in 
Pompeii. This was better than all the cats in Wales standing on the 
wall in a row. We bounded into the house, laden with snowballs 
and stopped at the open door of the smoke-filled room. Something 
was burning all right; perhaps it was Mr Prothero who always 
slept there after midday dinner with a newspaper over his face; 
but he was standing in the middle of the room, saying ‘A fine 
Christmas!’ and smacking at the smoke with a slipper. 

‘Call the fire-brigade,’ cried Mrs Prothero as she beat the gong. 

‘They won't be there,’ said Mr Prothero, ‘it’s Christmas.’ 

There was no fire to be seen, only clouds of smoke and Mr 
Prothero standing in the middle of them, waving his slipper as 


though he were conducting. 
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‘Do something,’ he said. 

And we threw all our snowballs into the smoke—I think we 
missed Mr Prothero—and ran out of the house to the telephone- 
box. 

‘Let’s call the police as well,’ Jim said. 

“And the ambulance.’ 

‘And Ernie Jenkins, he likes fires.’ 

But we only called the fire-brigade, and soon the fire-engine 
came and three tall men in helmets brought a hose into the house 
and Mr Prothero got out just in time before they turned it on. 
Nobody could have had a noisier Christmas Eve. And when the 
firemen turned off the hose and were standing in the wet and 
smoky room, Jim’s aunt, Miss Prothero, came downstairs and 
peered in at them. Jim and I waited, very quietly, to hear what she 
would say to them. She said the right thing. Always. She looked at 
the three tall firemen in their shining helmets, standing among the 
smoke and cinders and dissolving snowballs, and she said: 
‘Would you like something to read?” 

Now out of that bright white snowball of Christmas gone 
comes the stocking, the stocking of stockings, that hung at the 
foot of the bed with the arm of a golliwog dangling over the top 
and small bells ringing in the toes. There was a company, gallant 
and scarlet but never nice to taste though I always tried when very 
young, of belted and busbied and musketed lead soldiers so soon 
to lose their heads and legs in the wars on the kitchen-table after 
the tea-things, the mince-pies, and the cakes that I helped to make 
by stoning the raisins and eating them, had been cleared away; and 
a bag of moist and many-coloured jelly-babies and a folded flag 
and a false nose and a tram-conductor’s cap and a machine that 
punched tickets and rang a bell; never a catapult; once, by a 
mistake that no one could explain, a little hatchet; and a rubber 
buffalo, or it may have been a horse, with a yellow head and 
haphazard legs; and a celluloid duck that made, when you pressed 
it, a most unducklike noise, a mewing moo that an ambitious cat 
might make who wishes to be a cow; and a painting-book in 
which I could make the grass, the trees, the sea, and the animals 
any colour I pleased: and still the dazzling sky-blue sheep are 
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grazing in the red field under a flight of rainbow-beaked and pea- 
green birds. 

Christmas morning was always over before you could say Jack 
Frost. And look! suddenly the pudding was burning. Bang the 
gong and call the fire-brigade and the book-loving firemen! 
Someone found the silver three-penny bit with a currant on it; 
and the someone was always Uncle Arnold. The motto in my 
cracker read: 


Let’s all have fun this Christmas Day, 
Let’s play and sing and shout hooray! 


and the grown-ups turned their eyes towards the ceiling, and 
Aunt Bessie, who had already been frightened twice, by a clock- 
work mouse, whimpered at the side-board and had some elder- 
berry wine. And someone put a glass bowl full of nuts on the 
littered table, and my uncle said, as he said once every year: ‘I’ve 
got a shoe-nut here. Fetch me a shoe-horn to open it, boy.’ 

And dinner was ended. 

And I remember that on the afternoon of Christmas Day, when 
the others sat around the fire and told each other that this was 
nothing, no, nothing, to the great snowbound and turkey-proud 
yule-log-crackling holly-berry-bedizened and kissing-under-the- 
mistletoe Christmas when they were children, I would go out, 
school-capped and gloved and mufilered, with my bright new 
boots squeaking, into the white world on to the seaward hill, 
to call on Jim and Dan and Jack and to walk with them through 


the silent snowscape of our town. 
DYLAN THOMAS: Quite Early One Morning 


J. Further Reading 


DYLAN THOMAS Quite Early One Morning (Dent) 


Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog 
(Dent) 

Under Milk Wood (A. Play for Voices) 
(Dent; Aldine Paperback) 

Sons and Lovers (Penguin) 


D. H. LAWRENCE u 
Selected Essays (Penguin) 
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LAURIE LEE Cider with Rosie (Hogarth; Penguin) 

RICHARD LLEWELLYN How Green was my Valley (Joseph; 
Penguin) 

J. B. PRIESTLEY English Journey (Heinemann; Pen- 
guin) 


K. Letter Writing 


Find out the address of (a) Argo Recordings and (b) Jupiter 
Recordings. Then write a letter asking for their latest catalogue 


and see whether there are any recordings of Dylan Thomas’s 
Under Milk Wood. 


L. The Breathalyser Test for Drunken Drivers 

A breathalyser is a device for measuring the amount of alcohol 
in the blood. The person breathes into a tube and certain 
chemicals interact to register the alcohol content on a dial. 
Very accurate results are claimed for this method, 

Medical experts say that driving deteriorates in proportion to 
the amount of alcohol taken. One-twentieth of one per cent is 
the maximum that is safe. More impairs efficiency and induces 
slower reactions. There is no marked variation from person to 
person. What does vary is the amount that can be taken before 


the danger level is reached: Women reach it sooner; heavy men 
can consume more. 


1/20th of 1% alcohol in the blood=3 half-pints of beer or 
2 whiskies. 


3/20th of 1% alcohol in the blood =4 pints or 7 whiskies. 
See also page 122. 


M. For Discussion 


Consider what steps have been taken and need to be taken in 
your country to prevent road accidents due to drunken drivers. 


7 
The Poetry of the Film 


THE USE OF the word poetry is always ambiguous, even when 
applied solely to the literary medium. To use it of the film is to 
imply the motion picture is capable of moments of intense 
emotional concentration as well as prolonged periods of narrative 
and character presentation which are rich in human understand- 
ing and illuminate the experience of life. It implies that the medium 
is flexible and eloquent under the control of the artist and that it 
offers him resources of expression which will win his devotion and 
excite his genius. It implies also that these resources are not 
available in the same form in the other narrative arts, and that the 
film becomes a speciality and the film artist a specialist. It implies 
that the film is not a mere substitute for the drama or the novel, 
but an art with its own peculiar properties to arouse the aesthetic 
susceptibilities of artist and audience. 

Certain qualities it possesses are at once obvious and have 
frequently been discussed. While the novel is a narrative form 
dependent on the descriptive imagination of a writer working for 
the single reader, the film narrates by means of a series of photo- 
graphed images representing the chain of physical action and 
showing the development of the characters by means of actors 
and dialogue. Whereas the novelist can narrate, if he wishes, 
through dialogue and the indirect description of action, his special 
powers (as shown, for example, by Joyce) lie in the analysis of his 


characters’ motivation since he has direct access to their minds 
and himself creates their emotional structure. The dramatist’s 


skill lies ultimately in his power over dialogue as an expression of 

character, and over the pace and timing of his narrative in terms 

of the scene divisions of his play: he, too, depends on the actor to 

convey his meaning to an audience group, held together in the 

common communion of the theatre. The personal relation of actor 
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to audience is of the greatest moment in the live theatre: he is 
there to establish through his individual presence the experience of 
the drama. This link is not achieved in the same way in the 
cinema where only the image of the actor is present. In the star- 
parade of commercial film the audience is much more concerned 
to identify its own human desires and dreams with the experiences 
portrayed by the actor. Since the actor is not there in his own 
person the fact of his distinction from the audience itself, from its 
secret vanity, its desire for fame and personal success, is less 
apparent. This was possibly first observed over twenty-five years 
ago by D. H. Lawrence, and has become a commonplace of 
criticism today as well as a factor of great importance in the. 
assessment of the social influence of the cinema. 

The film owes its power to the mobility of its images combined 
with the selective use of sound, and its aesthetic derives from this. 
Its poetry lies in the richest use of these potentialities by the artist, 
as the power of literary poetry derives from the potentialities of 
words used in the service of emotional experience. 

The aesthetics of the silent cinema lay in the development of 
mobile composition in the photographic images for the purpose 
of the vivid communication of human action. The lack of sound 
was a great drawback, and the use of interspersed titles was a 
hindrance to the development of the visual action. In the great 
examples of silent cinema the titles played very little part and were 
only used where absolutely necessary to clarify the visual action. 
A few films were made with no titles at all. 

The mobile composition of the silent film was two-fold, 
first, the selection of the movement to be shown in the individual 
image; second, the relationship and the timing of the flow of the 
images as a group. The possibilities of the silent screen were first 
demonstrated maturely in D. W. Griffith’s Intolerance (1916), 
which followed his important, though less striking film, The Birth 
of a Nation (1915). It may be said that the great sets of Babylon 
were grandiose and vulgar, and that the actors make their char- 
acters into miming automata: these same sets and these same 
actors without the film-poet, D. W. Griffith, might have produced 
only a tawdry spectacle. Yet the attack on Babylon in the finale 
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of the film, interspersed as it is with three other actions reaching 
their parallel climax in different periods of history, becomes a 
tour de force in the grand style, with a rhythm built up to a 
crescendo in which image beats on image with an impact which 
has a terrible significance of its own, a visual experience which 
reiterates through the very nature of the film medium itself the 
terror of intolerance in the lives of men and in the demonstration 
of history. For this reason it is famous in its own right and 
exercised great influence on the more subtle and more profound 
work which was to follow it in the decade of the twenties. 

Poetry derives much of its lifeblood from imagery. By means 
of juxtaposed comparisons observation becomes more acute and 


experience is clarified and enriched. 
ROGER MANVELL 


A. Comprehension and Interpretation 
1. What is implied when the word poetry is used with reference 


to the film? 
2. What are the other narrative arts? 
3. What is the difference between the narrative 


and that of the film? 
. Where do the novelist’s special powers lie? 


. Where does the dramatist’s skill lie? 


. What have the film maker and the dramatist in common? 


. What was it that D. H. Lawrence first observed over twenty- 


form of a novel 


NDUAL 


five years ago? 
8. To what does the film owe its power? 
9. What is the writer’s argument about the aesthetics of the 


silent film? 


10. What was unusual about the attack on Babylon? 


B. Comment and Discussion 
1. Do you agree with the opening sentenc 
answer. 
2. To what extent do any films whi 
six months illuminate the experience of life? 
3. To what extent is the film artist a specialist? 


e? Justify your 


ch you have seen in the last 
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4. Poetry from the point of view of most people is nothing but the 
rhyming ballad which accompanies the dance number or the 
slick humorist in the cloakroom. Discuss. 

5. Turn to James Joyce’s description of Mr Leopold Bloom 
getting his wife’s breakfast in Chapter 1, Section C, page 6. 
Consider how this description shows that the novelist’s 
special powers lie in the analysis of his characters’ motivation 
since he has direct access to their minds and himself creates 
their emotional structure. Find other evidence to support 
this view from among the prose passages in the first six 
chapters of Mastery of English. 

6. Do you yourself identify your own desires and dreams with 
the experiences portrayed by the actor when you are watching 
a film? 

7. In what way is the cinema a social influence today? Has 
television replaced the cinema as a dominant influence? 

8. In what way is the actor-audience link different in the theatre 
and in the cinema? 

9. The cinema is only a place to kill time casually. Consider this 

view and define your attitude to cinema-going. 

10. To which country should one look today for the most avant- 


garde and interesting films which illuminate the experience of 
life? 


C. Language Study 


1. Express in more simple language the first two sentences of 
the passage at the beginning of this chapter. 

2. Use these words from the first paragraph each in a separate 
sentence of your own to show its meaning clearly: 


ambiguous solely concentration flexible 
eloquent genius substitute aesthetic 
susceptibilities 


3. Explain dialogue and indirect description of action. 

4. Find these words in the second paragraph and consider their 
meanings as used in the passage. Then give each in a separate 
sentence of your own to show a second and different meaning 
for each: 
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structure expression convey communion 
distinction factor 
5. The author prefers antithesis, and alliteration, to metaphor and 
simile as figures of speech. Do you agree? Give evidence to 
justify your answer. 
6. Explain the first sentence of the third paragraph in more 
simple language. 
7. What is meant by the following (in the penultimate para- 
graph): 
tour de force the grand style crescendo reiterates 
the decade of the twenties 
8. Give examples of poems which derive their life-blood from 
imagery. 
9. What is the dictionary definition of subtle? What synonyms 
does Roget’s Thesaurus give? 


D. Research Work and Script Writing 
1. Read the first chapter of Great Expectations by Charles 
Dickens. 
2. Consider the one reel film study extract which has David 
Lean’s film of the first chapter of Great Expectations (it can 
be hired from the British Film Institute Distribution Library, 
81 Dean Street, London W.1). 
3. Now write a film script of the famous incident from Oliver 
Twist when Oliver asks for more. 

NOTE: Use film techniques of fading in with long views, and 
moving the camera backwards (tracking) and sideways 
(panning) to give atmosphere to set the scene. Note close- 
ups and cover shots (shots taken from the eye-view of an 
individual character on to some significant incident or 
detail—e.g. from Oliver’s eye-level on to the bowl from 

which the gruel is being served). Write the dialogue on the 
left-hand side of the page, and add directions for music 
and actions on the right-hand side in brackets and under- 
lined at the appropriate places. 

4. Consider the Oliver Twist film by David Lean in the light of 


your script. 
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E. Composition Work 
1. MUDDLED FACTS 


The ten points below are the basis for a composition but 
they are muddled and so out of good order. 

(a) check the exact meaning of the words in italics. 

(b) arrange the points in what seems to you the most reason- 
able order (some, being less important than others, may 
take their places subordinately in a sentence). 

(c) Construct a composition from your final set of points 
entitled Earth, Life and Man. 


@ Life on earth probably started two thousand million 
years ago. 

(ii) Man emerged about a million years ago. 

(iii) It took a very long time before the life which emerged 
learned how to precipitate calcium as shells and event- 
ually bones. 

(iv) On earth life is a very thin film, 

(v) Measured in this manner, historic man occupies a 
point that scarcely exists. 

(vi) All living substances could be wadded into a ball of a 
size in relation to the earth as a mosquito is to a melon. 

(vii) All life that has existed since the beginning of the 
Cambrian period occupies only one eighth of the total 
time span of the earth as a whole. 

(viii) Within that thin film of life there has been ceaseless 
change. 

(ix) Earth itself probably started four and a half thousand 
million years ago. 

(x) The history of man is really but a point in the geologic 
time scale. 

Read the correspondence below and, imagining you are a 

writer for Public Relations of the British Transport Com- 

mission, compose a short notice to be posted in all Under- 
ground stations, which is calculated to ease the situation. 


Sir,—One complains of the congested conditions prevailing 
today on the London Underground Railway system. Lately 
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this condition seems to have been aggravated by various 
females carrying baskets, bags and other articles which appear 
to me, a lay male, grossly oversized. These baskets would 
bring disgrace on a pack donkey. 

In view of these rush-hour conditions could not something 
be done to prevent excess congestion caused by these large 
articles, by prohibiting them during the rush hours? 

Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL J. ALLAN 


Sir,—If Mr Allan, whose letter you publish today, banishes 
us and our baskets from the tube during the rush hour, then 
there will be many hungry husbands up in arms, or delegated 
to bringing home the evening meal squeezed into their brief 
cases. 
Yours faithfully, 
DAWN BALL 


male tube travellers, about whom Mr Allan 
writes today, be encouraged to carry their oversized baskets 
on their heads, African fashion, thereby adding elegance to 
their own carriage as well as elbow-room to the trains? 


Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD A. HOLDER 


Sir,—Could not fe: 


Holder’s letter today may I point 
ld only give up their seats, as in 
ld then be able to place their 
hus causing no bodily harm 


Sir,—With regard to Mr 
out that if ‘gentlemen’ wou 
days of yore, the ladies wou 
oversized baskets on their laps, t 


to the aboye-said gentlemen. 
Yours faithfully, 


WENDY DAVIS 


her letter today seems to want all 


Sir,—Miss Wendy Davis in c 
thout having to suffer any of the 


the advantages of chivalry wi 


disadvantages of emancipation. 
Yours faithfully, 


D. SMOOTHY 
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Sir, —Do not female travellers on the Tube carry an extra 
bag containing half a brick or some such heavy object with 
which to knock the knees of seated male passengers as a last 
‘kick’ against the passing of the age of chivalry? 
Yours faithfully, 
C. W. PUDDICK 


3. Write one more letter to add to the correspondence above. 


F. Précis Writing 
Write a précis of paragraphs four and five of the passage The 


Poetry of the Film at the beginning of this chapter: The aesthetics 
of the silent cinema . . . in the decade of the ’twenties. 


G. Reading with Understanding 


The extract below is from a review of a book by Mary Grieve, 
Millions Made My Story. Caroline Wedgwood Benn wrote the 
review in Tribune. Mary Grieve was for many years editor of 
Woman. 

Iam sorry to be harsh because through these pages comes a 
woman I much admire. Her account of sticking to her career in 
spite of all obstacles is very moving. All the more reason I wish 
she had not accepted such pifiling goals. It is rather sad that 
such a distinguished woman should say that the ‘historic’ 
newspaper event of her life, ‘the biggest single enterprise in 
magazine journalism in my time’ was not the A-Bomb or Votes 
for Women but the appearance of a serial by Nurse ‘Crawfie’ 
Crawford about the nursery life of two princesses. Or that when 
Miss Grieve stands up for the new ‘democratic world’ of today 
and the right of citizens to ‘informed belief? she is not asking 
for the right to investigate government activity or pierce iron 
curtains, but rather for permission to publish ‘I Shopped For 
Our Royal Family’. 

There is so much that is fascinating in women’s magazine 
history that it is disheartening to read with what relish she and 
her colleagues smelled out ‘deviation’ in features written for 
Woman, how they would ‘push the feature around all evening 
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if necessary to bring it into line with full Woman treatment’. 
And yet she complains bitterly that so few good writers want to 
write for these magazines. 

But Miss Grieve is consistent throughout; this is her great 
accomplishment. Her bringing-into-line isn’t dictatorship, but 
rather the gentle management of the conscientious Nannie. She 
brought up a whole generation of women soundly but un- 
imaginatively, training their outlooks as Nannie trained bowels, 
comforting them when they fell, teaching them to obey the 
Head of the Household without question. Like any other 
Nannie, her charges outgrew her. But they love her still, Pm 


sure. 


For Discussion 
1. What do you gather about th 
likely to be found in a woman’s ma 
body like Mary Grieve? 
2. Do you agree with Caroline 
3. Find a fairly regular contribu 
and invite him or her to answer 


come to a discussion at your school. ere, 
4. Find anything written by Godfrey Winn and review it. 


e standards and sense of values 
gazine edited by some- 


Wedgwood Benn’s criticisms ? 
tor to any woman’s magazine 
the above criticisms or to 


H. Further Reading 


H. E, BATES Shot Actress, Full Story (from ‘Twenty 


Tales’ by H. E. Bates) (Cape) 
Communications (Penguin) 
How to Lie with Statistics (Gollancz) 
Family Reunion (Dent) 
The Thurber Carnival (Penguin) 
The Shocking History of Advertising 
(Michael J oseph) 
The Status Seekers (Penguin) 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
D. HUFF 

OGDEN NASH 

JAMES THURBER 

E. S. TURNER 


VANCE PACKARD 
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Does Culture Matter? 


CULTIVATED PEOPLE ARE a drop of ink in the ocean. They mix 
easily and even genially with other drops, for those exclusive 
days are over when cultivated people made only cultivated 
friends, and became tongue-tied or terror-struck in the presence 
of anyone whose make-up was different from their own. Culture, 
thank goodness, is no longer a social asset, it can no longer be 
employed either as a barrier against the mob or as a ladder into 
the aristocracy. This is one of the few improvements that have 
occurred in England since the last war. The change has been 
excellently shown in Mrs Woolf’s biography of Roger Fry; 
here we can trace the decay of smartness and fashion as factors, 
and the growth of the idea of enjoyment. 

All the same, we are a drop in the ocean. Few people share 
our enjoyment so far. Strictly between ourselves, and keeping 
our limited circulation in mind, let us put our heads together 
and consider for a moment our special problem, our special 
blessings, our special woes. No one need listen to us who does 
not want to. We whisper in the corner of a world which is full 
of other noises, and louder ones. 

Come closer. Our problem, as I see it, is this: is what we 
have got worth passing on? What we have got is (roughly speak- 
ing) a little knowledge about books, pictures, tunes, runes, and 
a little skill in their interpretation. Seated beside our gas-fires, 
and beneath our electric-bulbs, we inherit a tradition which has 
lasted for about three thousand years. The tradition was partly 
popular, but mainly dependent upon aristocratic patronage. 
In the past, culture has been paid for by the ruling classes; they 
often did not know why they paid, but they paid, much as they 
went to church; it was the proper thing to do, it was a form of 
social snobbery, and so the artists sneaked a meal, the author 
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got a sinecure, and the work of creation went on. To-day, people 
are coming to the top who are, in some ways, more clear-sighted 
and honest than the ruling classes of the past, and they refuse to 
pay for what they don’t want; judging by the noises through the 
floor, our neighbour in the flat above doesn’t want books, pictures, 
tunes, runes, anyhow doesn’t want the sorts which we recom- 
mend. Ought we to bother him? When he is hurrying to lead his 
own life, ought we to get in his way like a maiden aunt, our arms, 
as it were, full of parcels, and say to him ‘I was given these 
specially to hand on to you.. - Sophocles, Velasquez, Henry 
James . . . I’m afraid they’re a little heavy, but you'll get to love 
them in time, and if you don’t take them off my hands I don’t 
know who will. . . please . . . please... they’re really important, 
they’re culture.’ 

His reply is unlikely to be favourable, but, snubbing or no 
snubbing, what ought we to do? That’s our problem, that’s what 
we are whispering about, while he and his friends argue and argue 
over the trade-price of batteries, or the quickest way to get from 
Balham to Ealing. He doesn’t really want the stuff. That clamour 
for art and literature which Ruskin and Morris thought they 
detected has died down. He won’t take the parcel unless we do 
some ingenious touting. He is an average modern. People to-day 
are either indifferent to the aesthetic products of the past (that is 
the position both of the industrial magnate and of the trade 
unionist) or else (the Communist position) they are suspicious of 
them, and decline to receive them until they have been disin- 
fected in Moscow. In England, still the abode of private enterprise, 
indifference predominates. I know a few working-class people who 
enjoy culture, but as a rule I am afraid to bore them with it lest 
I lose the pleasure of their acquaintance. So what is to be done? 

It is tempting to do nothing. Don’t recommend culture. 
Assume that the future will have none, oF will work out some 
form of it which we cannot expect to understand. Auntie had 
better keep her parcel for herself, in fact, and stop fidgeting. This 
attitude is dignified, and it further commends itself to me because 
I can reconcile it with respect for the people arguing upstairs. 
Who am I that I should worry them? Out of date myself, I like 
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out of date things, and am willing to pass out of focus in that 
company, inheritor of a mode of life which is wanted no more. 
Do you agree? Without bitterness, let us sit upon the ground and 
tell sad stories of the death of kings, ourselves the last of their 
hangers-on. Drink the wine—no one wants it, though it came 
from the vineyard of Greece, the garden of Persia. Break the glass 
—no one admires it, no one cares any more about quality or form. 
Without bitterness and without conceit take your leave. Time 
happens to have tripped you up, and this is a matter neither for 
shame nor for pride. 

The difficulty here is that the higher pleasures are not really 
wines or glasses at all. They rather resemble religion, and it is 
impossible to enjoy them without trying to hand them on. The 
appreciator of an aesthetic achievement becomes in his minor 
way an artist; he cannot rest without communicating what has 
been communicated to him. This ‘passing on’ impulse takes 
various forms, some of them merely educational, others merely 
critical; but it is essentially a glow derived from the central fire, 
and to extinguish it is to forbid the spread of the’ Gospel. It is 
therefore impossible to sit alone with one’s books and prints, or 
to sit only with friends like oneself, and never to testify outside. 

Dogmatism is of course a mistake, and even tolerance and tact 
have too much of the missionary spirit to work satisfactorily. 
What is needed in the cultural Gospel is to let one’s light so shine 
that men’s curiosity is aroused, and. they ask why Sophocles, 
Velasquez, Henry James should cause such disproportionate 
pleasure. Bring out the enjoyment. If ‘the Classics’ are advertised 
as something dolorous and astringent, no one will sample them. 
But if the cultured person, like the late Roger Fry, is obviously 
having a good time, those who come across him will be tempted 
to share it and to find out how. 

That seems to be as far as we can get with our problem, as 
we whisper together in our unobtrusive flat, while our neighbours, 
who possess voices more powerful than our own, argue about 
Balham and Ealing over our heads. Remember, by the way, 
that we are not creative artists. The creative artist might take 
another line. He would certainly have more urgent duties. 
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Our chief job is to enjoy ourselves and not to lose heart, and to 
spread culture not because we love our fellow men, but because 
certain things seem to us unique and priceless, and, as it were, 
push us out into the world on their service. It is a Gospel, and 
not altogether a benign one; it is the zest to communicate what 
has been communicated. Works of art do have this peculiar 
pushful quality; the excitement that attended their creation hangs 
about them, and makes minor artists out of those who have felt 


their power. 


E. M. FORSTER: Two Cheers for Democracy 


A. Interpretation and Deduction 


1. 


Z 


B. Critical Appreciation 
1. 


2, 
3. 


. What is meant by an average modern? 


What is the difference between cultivated people today and in 


those exclusive days? 
What reasons does the author suggest for the survival of a 


tradition which has lasted for about three thousand years? 


. What motives led to aristocratic patronage of the arts in the 


past? 
What is the difference between those who pay for works of 


art today and in the past? 
What is the problem facing cultivated people, according to 


the author? 
Why is it a policy of don’t recommend culture won't really 


work? 


. What is meant by the higher pleasures? 


What forms does the ‘passing on’ impulse take? 


What has the writer against the industrial magnate, the 


trade unionist and the Communist? 


Set out arguments against the views expressed in the first 


paragraph. 
What does the author mean by culture? i 
Forster’s style is varied. Point out examples of this by refer- 


ence to quotation, aphorism, antithesis, colloquialisms and 


generalizations. 
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. Give examples from the passage of emotional attitudes and 


humour. What does he feel about the rulers of the past, 
about the “average modern’ and about the enthusiasts? 


- What is Forster’s solution to the problem he poses? 
- Do you agree with his last sentence? Justify your answer. 
. Find examples from the passage (if you can) to justify the 


view ‘Forster is hopelessly out of date’. 


- What works of art have you seen or heard where the excite- 


ment that attended their creation hangs about them. How far 
have you felt this power and, as a consequence, attempted 
to become a minor artist? 


- Point out examples of the author’s tolerance and tact and of 


his dogmatism. 


C. Comment, Discussion and Research 


il 
27 


3. 


i 


i) 


N 


If culture is no longer a social asset, is it an economic asset? 
If smartness and fashion have decayed as factors among 
cultivated people, in what groups do they still hold sway? 
Point out any examples of the growth of the idea of enjoy- 
ment in the last few years. What do you understand by 
enjoyment? 

What is Arnold Wesker doing today about culture? 


Suggest other solutions for ‘passing on’ culture besides that 
advocated by Forster. 


Find out a few further facts about each of the following: 


Virginia Woolf Roger Fry Sophocles 
Velasquez Henry James E. M. Forster 
Ruskin Morris 


. Are there any barriers against the mob or ladders into the 


aristocracy today? 


- Find examples from Virginia Woolf’s biography of Roger 


Fry in support of the argument advanced in the first para- 
graph. 


. What things do you consider to be unique and priceless? 
. Give or find examples from literature which show how an 


author has felt the power of another work of art or been 
influenced by it or by the writer of it. 
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D. Construction, Reconstruction and Composition 
Read the following, then answer the questions at the end. 


Mrs. Jellaby, of Thaxted House, Ebury, was found dead 
at 10.30 p.m. by her maid. The doctor said that she had been 
dead not more than 25 minutes; examination showed death 
to have been due to poison, mixed with her coffee. Mrs Jellaby 
left £15,000 to her cousin, Mr Tumbrill. The will had been 
completed a month before by her solicitor, Mr Axeman. 

The inspector in charge of the case narrowed the field to 
four suspects, as being the only persons who could have 
known the contents of the will, and he noted down the follow- 
ing facts about them and the case. They are given below as they 
appeared in his notebook, and may all be taken as true as they 
stand. 

Mr and Mrs Tumbrill live at Beath, 18 miles from Ebury. 
Ebury is 4 miles from Thaxted House. 

Mrs Tumbrill is sister to Mrs Axeman; she and Mr Axeman 
near the station, 20 miles from Beath, and 30 
ood roads link all these towns. There is 
n (trains come there from Dunsted, 
d then on to Alham, 20 miles away. 
om Thaxted House in the opposite 


live in Capton, 
miles from Ebury. G 
also a railway from Capto. 
25 miles away) to Beath an 
Alham Station is 5 miles fr 


direction from Ebury. 
Mrs Jellaby’s maid, before going off duty, always left a 


drink of strong coffee in a thermos for Mrs Jellaby’s ‘night- 
cap’ which she took about 10.15 p.m. each evening. The 
evening of her death was the maid’s evening off; the maid went 
to the cinema in Alham at 7 p.m. 

Mr Tumbrill left home in his car at 5,30 p.m. for an annual 
dinner in Dunsted. Mr Axeman drove his car to the station that 
day to catch his usual morning train to Alham for his once- 
weekly visit to a colleague’s office. Mrs Tumbrill was seen 
buying cigarettes at the station tobacco kiosk in Beath at 
5.45 p.m., and she was noticed by the ticket inspector when she 
got off the 10.48 p.m. train from Alham; there were several 


other passengers. 
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Mrs Axeman was seen leaving her house by the boy who 
delivered the evening paper at 6.20 p.m. She was walking in 
the direction of the Capton—Ebury road. The railwayman at 
Alham Station said that he did not notice Mr Axeman catching 
his usual train back to Capton, but that he believed he was 
sometimes delayed at work and had an evening meal in Alham 
on these occasions. He did, however, see two women, the only 
two passengers from Alham that evening, boarding the 9.58 
p.m. train for Beath. The night-watchman at the Beath Cottage 
Hospital said Mr Tumbrill returned in evening dress in his 
car at 1 a.m. Guests confirmed his presence at the dinner. A 
garage hand filled up the Axeman’s car with petrol at 8.50 p.m. 
in Beath; Mr Axeman was driving. The chairman of the Ebury 
Women’s Institute said that Mrs Tumbrill attended their 
meeting that evening from 7.45 p.m. until 9.20 p.m. when Mrs 
Tumbrill said she wanted to go to catch a bus. Mrs Axeman’s 
neighbour saw her walk into the house at 11.40 p.m., and heard 
a car arriving and being driven into the garage about 9.45 p.m. 


A British Railways time-table gives the following times 
for all the trains to and from Alham and Dunsted: 


a.m. p.m. 
Alham 7.58 4.58 9.58 
Beath 8.48 5.48 10.48 


Capton 9:35 635 1.35 
Dunsted 10.20 7.20 12.20 a.m. 


Dunsted 8.00 3.30 8.30 
Capton 8.45 4.15 9:15 
Beath 9:32 5.02 10.02 
Alham 10.22 3:52 10152 


As part of the regular bus service between Alham and 
Ebury, a bus leaves Ebury every evening for Alham at 9.28 p.m. 
arriving at Alham at 9.48 p.m. 


1. What piece(s) of evidence in the above notes prove(s) the 
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following theory wrong? “Mrs Tumbrill went by train to 
Alham, caught a bus to Thaxted House, poisoned the coffee 
in the thermos, and went on to her meeting in Ebury.’ 

2. Give as detailed a description of the movements of the four 
suspects as you can. 

3. State your own theory as to how the murder was com- 
mitted, giving detailed reasons to support it. 

4. State what further evidence and information (not confessions) 
you would then proceed to collect in order to prove your 


theory true. 
5. In solving this problem, in what ways are your aim and 


method: 
(a) similar to those of the historian? 
(b) different from those of the scientist? 


E. London Language Study—from an Examination Paper 
1. Write out each of the following sentences, substituting for 
each italicised word or phrase a clause with the same gram- 
matical function and meaning. In each case state the kind 
and function of the clause. 
(a) The ‘Mercury’ is a weekly paper. 
(b) They stood beneath a tree to shelter from the rain. 
(c) Owing to his late arriva 
piece of music. 
(d) After tea the c 
2. State the part of speech 


in the following sentence: 
After hearing what he had to say, the audience expressed 


its disapproval of the speaker by boos and hisses. 
3. Write down words, each of one syllable, that are similar in 


meaning to each of the following: i 
verdant indisposed demented counterfeit ventilate 


4. Explain, in a single sentence, what is meant by three of the 


following: 
a motorway 
a hovercraft a sele ; 
stereophonic sound reproduction 


1, my father did not hear the first 


hildren watched a favourite programme. 
and function of the words italicized 


a promenade concert an estate car 


ctive weed-killer 
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F. Précis Writing 
Write a précis of the following: 

In an article in The Sunday Times Colour Supplement Stephen 
Fay has contributed a portrait of Michael Young. Young has 
set up an Institute for Social Studies in Bethnal Green and this 
Institute together with Educational Research are the two sub- 
jects which he is most concerned with. However, the Con- 
sumers’ Association still remains his best-known monument. 
It started in 1956, with only two assistants and just enough 
money, donated from one of the Dartington Hall Trust Funds, 
to cover the production expenses for the first issue of Which? 
“We just hoped we would get enough subscriptions to finance the 
rest.’ They did. 

Now he has retired from the front line. There are more 
than 200 people to look after the 475,000 subscribers to the 
magazine and an annual budget of more than £750,000. Young 
remains an active chairman. 

The Advisory Centre for Education and the National 
Extension College are two other ideas of his which seem to have 
stuck. The Advisory Centre for Education publishes the 
magazine Where? and already has nearly 20,000 subscribers. The 
National Extension College offered its first tentative courses in 
adult education in 1964. ‘We are trying to find out the consumer 
demand for higher education,’ says Young, ‘and we want to 
show by means of experiment that people can get a better deal.’ 

The key to all his work lies in one sentence. ‘We are trying to 
link up research, experiment and action.’ The research is a 
means, not an arid end in itself. The action is to persuade civil 
servants and administrators, whether concerned with children 
and their parents, hospital patients, widows collecting their 
pensions, or housewives in an ill-designed kitchen, to treat 
people with justice based on dignity. ‘An air of charity, of 
noblesse oblige, clings to the social services’, he has written. 
‘The administrators preserve an astonishing nineteenth century 
attitude of superiority toward their consumers.’ This is the 
attitude that the Michael Young empire is trying to combat. 

One of his friends calls Young ‘The last of the Fabians’. 
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(Young himself dismisses the Fabians as being ‘not professional 
enough.’) Like the early Fabians his criticism of the fabric of 
society has been positive. He tries to show people in authority 
how their policies might be improved as well as where they 
have gone wrong. Unlike them, he has not had to battle for 
the foundation of the Welfare State. He has found it here, and 


found it wanting. 


G. Reading with Understanding—and for discussion 
1. Equality of educational opportunities is of fundamental 
importance in promoting the even diffusion of power which 
guarantees the stability of free institutions. It may represent a 
drawback for the more gifted members of the community. It 
however, to raise the cultural level of one 
yone step than to leave the one million where 
they are in order to bring a few thousand gifted citizens up 
two or three steps. In the long run, the nation as a whole will 
progress more and there will not be a hierarchy threatening 


free institutions. 
PROFESSOR SA 


is preferable, 
million citizens b 


LVADI: Smith College, Massachusetts 


d on the art of governing mankind 


2. All who have meditate 
fate of empires depends on the 


have been convinced that the 
education of youth. 
ARISTOTLE 


; 9 
Far Too Many People 


IMAGINATIVE AND SENSITIVE men and women—and this rules 
out almost everybody frequently mentioned in the press—are 
visited by alternate nightmares. In one the monster bombs 
are being dropped, the world is being destroyed. In the other 
nightmare the bombs are not being dropped, the world is flourish- 
ing, there are too many people. This explains why imaginative 
and sensitive persons now seem so helpless, so incapable of 
decisive action. They are suffering from ambivalence. When they 
banish one nightmare, the other arrives. The bombs have rusted 
away, the World State is here, peace and prosperity are ours at 
last, all the under-privileged are privileged; but now—oh misery! 
—the world population rises, jumps, soars, the cities cannot be 
counted, the motorways go on for ever, the runways never end, 
there are more television aerials than there are blades of grass, the 
Chicago Supermarket Corp. has four million branches, the 
Synthetic Steak Plants produce ten tons a minute, the World 
Conference of the Association for Sociological Hypnosis has a 
hundred-and-fifty-two thousand delegates, there are just too many 
bloody people. 

Now and again I take a peep at Science Fiction. What is it 
there that chills every unslipped disc? The back of the moon, 
those red or blue planets, the emperor insects, those viruses with 
a planning staff and an ultimatum, the carnivorous plants offering 
us (it makes a change) the sight of one veg. on two joints? No, 
not at all. These stories only frighten me when they describe the 
world as it was before the Arcturus invasion, before the eight- 
eyed fungi appear, before the President of United Europe turns 
into a screaming giant carrot, before anything has happened that 
the authors, innocent fellows to whom the sound of a racing 
motorbike is a muted serenade, consider sinister at all, when all 
is quiet and peaceful here on Earth as the benefits of its promising 
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little civilization are distributed to its ten thousand million people. 
Thatis whatshakes me, Isee that civilization, all those people. And 
then a terrible thing happens. For the rest of the story I turn Earth 
traitor. I am on the side of the machines from Arcturus, the eight- 
eyed fungi, the screaming giant carrots, of anything from anywhere. 

I am not misanthropic. There are very few people I know 
whom I actually dislike. And when I think of these thousands 
of millions I cannot pretend they are monsters or robots; I 
know they are people not very different from myself, probably 
better-looking and less irritable, and that if they invited me to 
supper we might all become friends. I know all this but I do not 
feel it. What I feel are the number, mass, weight, the menace, the 
nightmare quality. Even with our numbers as they are, many old 
pleasures in this country have vanished for ever, the thrust and 
pressure of more and more people having been too much for 
them. So what was once a charming place for a picnic and a day’s 
idling is now a car park, a bus station, a dining room, a cafeteria, 
a souvenir shop, an assortment of lavatories. So many of the 
moorland tracks I walked in my youth are now motor roads 
carrying more and more people to dust, noise, confusion, and 
carbon monoxide. And we are told there are not enough of these 
roads and that they ought to be much wider. If we can keep the 
peace and use our atomic energy, it will not be long before the 
whole of the Home Counties will be cemented over for runways 
and roads. The countryside will have been destroyed in order that 
more and more people should be able to go out and enjoy the 


countryside. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY: The New Statesman 


A. Interpretation, Deduction and Criticism 

1. Do you think Mr Priestley has been frequently mentioned 
in the press? Justify your answer. 

2. What does the writer call the H-bomb? 
3. What frightens him about the world before the Arcturus 
invasion? 

. Deduce the meaning of misai 

. If Priestley doesn’t dislike peop: 


nthropic from the context. 
le what has he against them? 


ns 


ana 


Ks 


10. 
11. 
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. Suggest another title for this passage. 
. Point out any figures of speech used. 
. What evidence is there to show that the author has taken 


more than a peep at Science Fiction? 


. Are imaginative and sensitive people really so helpless as to 


be unable to prevent either of Mr Priestley’s nightmares from 
occurring ? 

In what way does he turn Earth traitor and why? 

What is the difference between Priestley’s knowledge and his 
feelings as explained in the passage? 


B. Comment and Comparison 


i 


4. 


Would you say that this passage is just an example of light- 
hearted and amusing journalism, an exercise in irony, or is 
there a serious undertone? Justify your answer. 


- Compare this passage with Geoffrey Moorhouse’s article at 


the beginning of Chapter 3. What is the basic difference 


regarding the subject matter and how does this affect the style 
and treatment? 


. Look at the Orwell extracts in Section C in Chapter 3 and at 


Quinton’s comments on style at the beginning of that chapter. 
Then say how Orwell might have treated the nightmare of 
far too many people. 

Laurie Lee just couldn’t or wouldn’t write in that sort of way 
about that sort of subject. Look again at the Laurie Lee 
passages in Chapter 6 and then discuss this view. 


- Read again Caroline Wedgwood Benn’s review of Millions 


Made My Story by Mary Grieve in Section G, Chapter 7, 
page 72, then describe what you think might be Mary 
Grieve’s two nightmares. 


. Look up J. B. Priestley in Who’s Who and from what is there 


and what is in the above passage attempt a short sketch of his 
personality. 


C. Language Study (i) From the Passage 


1. 


What is the topic sentence of the first paragraph in the 
Priestley article in this chapter? 
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2. Explain the meaning of these words as used in the first 
paragraph: 
motorway runways supermarket synthetic hypnosis 
3. Give sentences of your own to show clearly the meaning of 
each of the following, synonymous with their use in the 
second paragraph of the passage: 
disc viruses fungi serenade traitor 
4. Look up misanthropic in a dictionary; then use it in a sentence 
of your own to show its meaning clearly. 


(ii) From an Examination Paper 


5. Equate the figurative colloquial expressions in (a) with the 
synonymous words and phrases in (b): 
(a) Level-headed, red-handed, tight-fisted, light-fingered, 
high-handed, ham-fisted, half-hearted, hot-headed, cold- 
blooded, thick-skinned, short-sighted, whole-hearted, light- 
headed, swollen-headed, pig-headed, full-blooded, thin- 
skinned, heavy-handed, heavy-headed, black-hearted, 
broken-hearted, hard-hearted, heavy-hearted, light-hearted. 
(b) Affectionate, conceited, delirious, enthusiastic, sen- 
sitive, inthe act of crime, inconsolable, villainous, judicious, 
overbearing, callous, impetuous, extravagant, improvident, 
sad, vigorous, sleepy, obstinate, insensitive, deliberate, 
thievish, clumsy, gay, miserly, unenthusiastic. 
6. (a) Give the meaning of the following foreign expressions, 
quoting the language of origin: 
faute de mieux hoi polloi 
in camera carte-blanche 


au fait béte-noire 
in loco parentis pied-a-terre 
locum tenens vade-mecum 
laissez-faire de trop 

non compos mentis savoir-faire 


comme il faut ex cathedra 
sine die hors de combat 


ad hoc subpoena 
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(b) In what context would you expect these to be used? 
(Give an example for each.) 


. Explain and correct the faults in the following sentences: 


(a) This carpet will be a sheer inspiration for the bathroom 
where it will be heaven to have a luxurious non-skid floor. 

(b) He plays golf as well if not better than I do. 

(c) A suburban railway is a railway which takes people into 
or out of the city centres to the suburbs where they live. 

(d) People who eat ‘Munchie-Crunchies’ for breakfast seldom 
eat anything else. 

(e) Don’t kill your wife with housework: use electricity. 


. Make up sentences to show that you understand the mean- 


ings of these words, which are given in pairs: 


allude verbal ingenious astrology 
elude verbose ingenuous astronomy 
accessory credible brittle pity 
accomplice credulous fragile sympathy 


. Each of the following sentences contains a figure of speech; 


name it in each case: 
(a) The sea saw that, and fled. 


(b) It seems to be one of those simple cases which are so 
extremely difficult. 


(c) Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last. 
(d) The bare black cliff clang’d round him. 


. Each of the following sentences is unsatisfactory because it 


might have two different meanings. State what two meanings 
you think each sentence might have and then rewrite it so 
that it clearly expresses only one meaning. 

In rewriting each of the sentences you may change the order 
of the words and introduce any punctuation you think 
necessary, but may use only the minimum number of 
additional words needed to make the meaning clear, 

(i) Nobody has lived in the haunted castle for a long time. 
(ii) There are many more suitable plans that could be 
suggested. 


(iii) The shop did not supply one of the things I wanted. 
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D. Composition 
1. Below are two passages, (A) and (B), from The Bachelors 
by Muriel Spark. Read the passages and then write on one 
of the themes which follow: 


(A). Ronald was changing to go to Isobel Billows’s cock- 
tail party when the housekeeper from the ground-floor flat 
came up and rang his bell. 

‘I let your secretary in this afternoon, said the house- 
keeper. ‘Just thought I’d let you know. I suppose it was all 
right.’ 

‘What secretary?” Ronald said. 

‘The girl. The girl that came for your papers.’ 

‘What girl?’ Ronald said. 

When the housekeeper, resentful and dispirited, had 
gone, Ronald looked mournfully and in vain in the drawer 
of his desk where he had left the letter which Patrick Seton 
was suspected of forging in the name of Mrs Freda Flower. 

‘She was, I should say, about twenty-eight, late twenties,’ 
the housekeeper had said. ‘A fair young woman, well, I 
should say near to fair-coloured hair, very pale. How was I 
to know? She said she was your secretary, and you wanted 
the papers in a hurry and you forgot to give her the key. 
I said, I suppose it’s all right and I had my niece down- 
stairs so I said, just let yourself out, you know the way. She 
looked all right. Remember there was that gentleman that 
came that morning when I was doing your cleaning, that 
came for your prief-case. Remember you sent him. How was 
I to know this wasn’t another person that came to save you 
the trouble, on account of your difficulty?” 

‘I can’t think who she can be,’ Ronald said. 

‘Well, I don’t take responsibility.’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Ronald, ‘of course. Don’t worry,’ and 
as soon as she was gone he had opened the drawer, know- 
ing the letter would not be there. He opened all the other 
drawers and looked through the tidy heap of papers, but 


simply as a desperate act of diligence. 
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(B). Isobel Billows’s house was in a newly smartened 
street at World’s End which lies at that other end of 
Chelsea. The walls and ceiling of her drawing-room were 
papered in a dull red and black design. She was giving a 
cocktail party. Isobel had been three years divorced from 
her husband and always said to her new friends ‘I was the 
innocent party,’ which they did not doubt, and the very 
statement of which proved, to some of her friends, that 
she was so in a sense. 

Marlene Cooper's ear-rings swung with animation as 
she spoke seriously about spiritualism to Francis Eccles 
who had now got a job on the British Council. Tim, like a 
bright young manservant of good appearance, sinuously 
slid among the guests with a silver dish of shrimps; these 
shrimps were curled up as if in sleep on the top of small 
biscuits. Isobel Billows herself, large, soft-featured, middle 
aged, and handsome, had given up trying to introduce 
everyone and was surveying the standing crowd from a 
corner while Ewart Thornton talked to her, he having had 
three Martinis, in the course of which he had told Isobel that 
he had mounds of homework, that a grammar-school 
master had no status these days, that spiritualism was the 
meeting-ground between science and religion, and that he 
always bought his shirts and flannel trousers from Marks & 
Spencer’s. It was at the point of his fourth Martini that 
Ewart’s deepest pride emerged, to enchant Isobel and make 
her feel she was really in the swing by having him at her party. 


Either make up a short story in which passage A above is 

an incident, or describe a party and some of the people at 

it rather in the detached and cynical manner of passage B. 
The following tables give information about purchases of 
consumer goods in the U.K., and the U.S.A., and Canada, 
before and during the Second World War. Using these 
figures as a basis, write a brief account of the differences in 
the way in which the pattern of life in the three countries was 
affected by the war. 
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A. Pre-war pattern of consumer 
(Value of purchases in the va 
centage of the total value) 


U.K. 738 U.S.A.’39 Canada °39 


purchases 


rious groups expressed as a per- 


Household goods 7 8 6 
Alcohol and tobacco 11 8 7 
Clothing 11 11 12 
Motor vehicles and their 
operation 3 7 8 
Food 29 21 23 
Housing, fuel, electricity 16 18 16 
Personal effects, reading 
matter, amusements, trans- 
port, and posts 12 9 11 
Miscellaneous services 11 18 17 
100 100 100 


; 3 1 
B. Percentage changes in purchases per head 


during the war 


U.K. U.S.A. Canada 

1938-44 1939-44 1939-44 
Household goods -82 -23 = 7 
Alcohol and tobacco 8 33 a 
Clothing - 34 23 2 

Motor vehicles and their 

operation -95 -52 -32 
Food -11 8 13 
Housing, fuel, electricity 5 23 10 
Personal effects, &c. 8 38 eg 
233 19 5 


Miscellaneous services 


3. Write a short ‘answer’ to 
entitled, ‘Hasn’t Mr Priest 


Mr Priestley’s second nightmare 


ley forgotten the helicopter ? 


1 Valued at constant prices. 


for the same groups, 
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E. Précis 


Write a précis of the passage below and give it a title: 

Last year almost 50,000 candidates took the O Level English 
Literature paper which is sponsored by the universities of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham. This 
substantial audience, capable without ancillary mums, dads, 
and teachers of filling the total capacity of the three theatres 
concerned more than twenty times, is much more regionally 
concentrated (in the midlands and the north) than is the 
Shakespeare audience produced by either the Cambridge 
Local Examination Syndicate or the London’s Schools’ 
Examinations Council. These two, with the J.M.B., are the 
‘big three’ among the nine examining boards. 

Repertory theatres have been conscious of their vast captive 
audience for some time, though this awareness of set book 
situation has never before taken so obvious a form as it does 
accidentally today. The Library Theatre in Manchester has for 
many years arranged its season around the three mighty box 
office pillars represented by two Shakespeares (in November and 
February) sandwiching the annual Christmas show. Last season 
they had Twelfth Night paired with Henry V; the year before 
Much Ado and Julius Caesar were selected. Last November 
the Manchester company presented The Merchant of Venice. 

Throw in The Tempest with these plays and one has pretty 
well covered the Shakespeare canon as it impinges on fifteen- 
year-olds. A panel, made up principally of teachers, which uses 
the English literature set books, cannot reasonably be expected 
to take into consideration the fact, incidental to their work, 
that what they choose has an important effect on the theatre- 
going public at large. Plays for O Level candidates must 
demonstrate Shakespeare’s dramatic and poetic power, they 
must have a fairly clear plot providing a good deal of ‘what 
happens next’ interest while remaining as far as possible suit- 
able for fifth forms. The plays must also be an incentive for 
pupils to continue with literature after they leave school or to 
continue with the subject to A Level. 
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F. Reading, Reasoning and Appreciation 

Every play is a party at which the author is host and the characters 
are guests. In The Merchant of Venice Shakespeare got his 
invitations badly mixed up, and the party rapidly disintegrated. 
In one corner Shylock is pulling a knife on Antonio; around the 
dinner table, slightly flown with wine, sits a gayer group, headed 
by Portia and Bassanio; while in the window-seat, oblivious of the 
rest, Lorenzo and Jessica raptly smooch. The three plots simply 
do not jell, and no producer is to blame when the play comes to 
pieces in his hands—I doubt whether all the King’s Men, Shake- 
speare’s own company of actors, could put them together again. 

Whenever I see The Merchant of Venice I while away the 
blanker bits of verse by trying to pull the play together in my mind. 
Does Shylock stand for the Old Testament (an eye for an eye, 
etc.) and Portia for the New (mercy, etc.)? And if so, what does 
that mute Antonio, the shipping magnate whose bond unites the 
two plots? Does he represent the spirit of Protestantism? These 
metaphysical hares chase each other round and round; and when 
I have done, the play remains the curate’s egg it always was. Or 
rather the rabbi’s egg, because so much depends on Shylock. 
Which brings us to the Problem of Michael Redgrave. 

The difficulty about judging this actor is that I have to abandon 
all my standards of great acting (which include relaxation and 
effortless command) and start all over again. There is, you see, a 
gulf fixed between good and great performances; but a bridge 
spans it, over which you may stroll if your visa is in order. Mr 
Redgrave, ignoring this, always chooses the hard way. He dives 
into the torrent and tries to swim across, usually sinking within 
sight of the shore. Olivier pole-vaults over in a single animal 
leap; Gielgud, seizing a parasol, comes by tight-rope; Redgrave 


alone must battle it out with the current. ; 
KENNETH TYNAN: Curtains 


For Discussion 
1. Consider Tynan’s po 
the style in which it is express 
2. Tynan tries to pull the play to 


int of view in the first paragraph and 


ed. 
gether by a consideration of the 
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symbolism underlying the parts as portrayed by Shakespeare. 
Does he succeed? Justify your answer. 


. What is the curate’s egg? Explain why Tynan adds or rather 


the rabbi’s egg. 


- What other criteria are there for judging great acting besides 


relaxation and effortless command? 


. Explain fully what differences Tynan is trying to make 


between the acting of Shylock by Redgrave, Olivier and 
Gielgud? 


. Take a play or a film or a school production and analyse it 


shortly after the manner of Tynan above. 


- From time to time voices of protest are raised against 


violence, sex, kitchen sink drama, etc. in our theatre and in 
our picture galleries. Often these attacks are aimed at the 
young and avant-garde by the middle-aged and established. 
One such, Mr Peter Cadbury—with a rich, vested interest 
in a theatre ticket agency—once joined a critic of a theatrical 
company and complained about a series of serious modern 
plays in which the theme of violence in man was much in 
evidence. This provoked a longish correspondence in The 
Times and among the letters was one from Mervyn Jones 
headed Killing the Goose, as follows: 
Sir,—Mr Cadbury and Mr Littler are absolutely right. 

The Royal Shakespeare Company has chosen to tour 
eastern Europe and America with a play in which an old 
man is driven to madness and wanders about together with 
another lunatic in a state of near-nudity, while a second old 
man’s eyes are put out on the stage. The National Theatre 
began its career with a play about a neurotic young man 
who dithers about whether to kill his uncle, meanwhile 
driving a pure young girl to suicide, murdering a respected 
elder statesman, and dragging the latter’s body across the 
stage with a cry of ‘A rat! This has been followed by a 
play about an insanely jealous husband who murders his 
wife, again on stage, after a series of incidents including a 
drunken brawl, a quarrel between a young officer and a 
prostitute, and an epileptic fit. 
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It is about time we had some control over the presenta- 
tion of these plays, which of course the public has no desire 
to see. 

MERVYN JONES 
(a) What do you deduce from the fact that Mr Jones’s letter 
was headed Killing the Goose? 
(b) Name the plays referred to by the writer. Who wrote 
them? 
(c) The writer doesn’t mean what he says in the last para- 
graph. Of what kind of writing is this an example, then? 
(d) On what grounds, if any, should plays be censored ? 


I. Reading for Pleasure 
KINDLY UNHITCH THAT STAR, BUDDY 
Lhardly suppose I know anybody who wouldn’t rather be a success 


than a failure, 
Just as I suppose every piece of crabgrass in the garden would 


much rather be an azalea, 

And in celestial circles all the run-of-the-mill angels would rather 
be archangels or at least cherubim and seraphim, 

And in the legal world all the little process-servers hope to grow 
up into great big bailiffim and sheriffim. 

Indeed, everybody wants to be a wow, 

But not everybody knows exactly how. 

Some people think they will eventually wear 
thinestones 

Only by everlastingly keeping their 

And other people think they will bı 
Palm Beach and the Ritz 

By not paying too much attention to attendance at the office 
but rather by being brilliant by starts and fits. ; 

Some people after a full day’s work sit up all night getting a 
college education by correspondence, ‘ j 

While others seem to think they'll get just as far by devoting their 
evenings to the study of the difference in temperament between 


brunettance and blondance. 


diamonds instead of 


noses to the ghrinestones, 
e able to put in more time at 
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Some stake their all on luck, 

And others put their faith in their ability to pass the buck, 

In short, the world is filled with people trying to achieve success, 

And half of them think they'll get it by saying No and half of 
them by saying Yes, 

And if all the ones who say No said Yes, and vice versa, such is 
the fate of humanity that ninety-nine per cent of them stil! 
wouldn’t be any better off than they were before, 

Which perhaps is just as well because if everybody was a success 


nobody could be contemptuous of anybody else and everybody 
would start in all over again trying to be a bigger success than 
everybody else so they would have somebody to be contemp- 
tuous of and so on forevermore, 

Because when people start hitching their wagons to a star, 


That’s the way they are. 


J. Further Reading 
OGDEN NASH 


MURIEL SPARK 
JOHN WYNDHAM 
FRANK HERBERT 
S. HEWETT 


HAROLD PINTER 
SHELAGH DELANEY 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
NEVIL SHUTE 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
GEOFFREY MOORHOUSE 
RAY BRADBURY 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


OGDEN NASH 


The Private Dining Room and Other 
Verses (Aldine) 

The Bachelors (Macmillan; Penguin) 

The Chrysalids (M. Joseph; Penguin) 

The Dragon in the Sea (Penguin) 

This Day and Age—a Poetry An- 
thology (Edward Arnold) 

The Caretaker (Methuen) 

A Taste of Honey (Methuen) 

Tiger at the Gates (Methuen) 

On the Beach (Heinemann) 

The Good Companions (Penguin) 

The Other England (Penguin) 

Fahrenheit 451 (Corgi) 

Brave New World (Chatto; Penguin) 
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Monday Morning 


ARTHUR SEATON STUFFED a packet of sandwiches and a flask 
of tea into his pocket, and waited while his father struggled into 
a jacket. Once out of doors they were more aware of the factory 
rumbling a hundred yards away over the high wall. Generators 
whined all night, and during the day giant milling-machines 
working away on cranks and pedals in the turnery gave to the 
terrace a sensation of living within breathing distance of some 
monstrous being that suffered from a disease of the stomach. 
Disinfectant suds, grease, and newly-cut steel permeated the 
air over the suburb of four-roomed houses built around the 
factory, streets and terraces hanging on to its belly and flanks 
like calves sucking the udders of some great mother. The factory 
sent crated bicycles each year from the Dispatch Department to 
waiting railway trucks over Eddison Road, boosting post-war 
(or perhaps pre-war, Arthur thought, because these days a war 
could start tomorrow) export trade and trying to sling pontoons 
over a turbulent unbridgeable river called the Sterling Balance. 
The thousands who worked there took home good wages. 
No more short-time like before the war. And no more running 
out at dinner time for a penny bag of chips to eat with your 
bread. Now, and about time too, you could get fair wages if you 
worked your backbone to a string of conkers on piecework. 
Neither Arthur nor his father spoke to each other until they 
were halfway down the street. It was long, straight, and cobble- 
stoned, with lamp posts and intersections at regular intervals, 
terraces branching off here and there. You stepped out of the 
front door and found yourself on the pavement. Red-ochre had 
been blackened by soot, paint was faded and cracked, every- 
thing was a hundred years old, except the furniture inside. 
They were caught by the main ingoing stream: bicycles, buses, 
97 
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motor-bikes and pedestrians on the last-minute rush to breach 
one of the seven gates before half-past seven. 

Arthur walked into a huge corridor, searching inside for his 
clocking-in card and noticing, as on every morning since he 
was fifteen, the factory smell of oil-suds, machinery and shaved 
steel. What a life, he thought. Hard work and good wages, and 
a smell all day that turns your guts. 

The bright Monday-morning ring of the clocking-in machine 
made a jarring note, different from the tune that played inside 
Arthur. It was dead on half-past seven. Once in the shop he 
allowed himself to be swallowed by its diverse noises, walked 
along lanes of capstan lathes and millers, drills and polishers 
and hand-presses, worked by a multiplicity of belts and pulleys 
turning and twisting and slapping on heavy well-oiled wheels 
overhead, dependent for power on a motor stooping at the far 
end of the hall like the black shining bulk of a stranded whale. 
Machines with their own small motors started with a jerk and a 
whine under the shadow of their operators, increasing a noise 
that made the brain reel and ache because the weekend had 
been too tranquil by contrast, a weekend that had terminated 
for Arthur in fishing for trout in the cool shade of a willow- 
sleeved canal near the Balloon Houses, miles away from the city. 
Motor-trolleys moved up and down the main gangways carrying 
boxes of work—pedals, hubs, nuts and bolts—from one part 
of the shop to another. Robboe the foreman bent over a stack of 
new time-sheets behind his glass partition; women and girls 
wearing turbans and hairnets and men and boys in clean blue 
overalls, settled down to their work, eager to get a good start on 
their day’s stint; while sweepers and cleaners at everybody’s beck 
and call already patrolled the gangways and looked busy. 

Arthur reached his capstan lathe and took off his jacket, 
hanging it on a nearby nail so that he could keep an eye on his 
belongings. He pressed the starter button, and his motor came 
to life with a gentle thump. Looking around, it did not seem, 
despite the infernal noise of hurrying machinery, that anyone 
was working with particular speed. He smiled to himself and 
picked up a glittering steel cylinder from the top box of a pile 
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beside him, and fixed it to the spindle. He jettisoned his cigarette, 
spat on to both hands and rubbed them together, and finally ran 
in the drill to a neat chamfer. Monday morning had lost its terror. 


ALAN SILLITOE: Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 


A. Comprehension and Interpretation 

1. Using between 85-100 words, summarize the appearance and 
atmosphere of the industrial town described in the first two 
paragraphs. 

Explain carefully what is meant by the expression trying to 

sling pontoons over a turbulent unbridgeable river called the 

Sterling Balance. 

3. Despite the squalid appearance of the part of the town 
described here, there is evidence of a new prosperity. What 
four statements are evidence of this? 

4. What do you understand by the tune that played inside 
Arthur? What information in the extract suggests the nature 
of the tune and its source? 

5. In what way had Monday morning lost its terror? 


Y 


B. Reading, Reasoning and Discussion 

1. Consider carefully and separately (a) the description of the 
factory and its environs, (b) this brief glimpse of Arthur 
Seaton, (c) the vocabularyand style, particularly the metaphor. 
Discuss what impression of a typical Nottinghamshire 
industrial area of today Alan Sillitoe sets out to give you, and 


uccessfully this extract conveys it. How effectively 
o this impression? Give 


Nv 


say how s 
do the comparisons contribute t 


reasons. 


C. Language Study 
. Explain the meaning of these words as used in the extract: 
permeated turbulent diverse stint jettisoned 
. Distinguish carefully between each of the following pairs, 
either by definition or by inclusion in sentences: 
talent reason rights artificial 
genius instinct privileges synthetic 


= 


N 
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. The words below all occur frequently in commercial and 


professional transactions. Check the meaning of each, then 
give each word an accurate definition. 
affidavit arrears assets creditor depreciation 
indemnity net price overheads. 
Now supply a similar type of word appropriate to the 
definitions which follow: 
a signature needed to guarantee authenticity 
money owed in the way of business 
an allowance or return of part of the amount previously 
charged 
a document on which details of any particular requirement 
are set out 


. Each of the following words has two meanings, according to 


whether the accent in pronunciation falls on the first or last 
syllable, e.g. incense, incénse 

Use each word in separate sentences to illustrate this change 
of meaning, marking where the stress falls in each case: 


convict conflict project compact 
frequent produce rebel discount 
contract desert 

. Explain carefully each of the following terms: 
monthly returns sickness benefit 
welfare state vocational training 
a profit margin probationary period 
casual labour a conventional approach 


current affairs 


. Distinguish between the meaning of each of the three words 


in the groups printed below: 


expand reproach temporal 
amplify censure temporary 
develop condemn contemporary 


. Put the following passage into reported speech: 


‘Today, I take this opportunity of thanking you all for 
the wholehearted support which you have given me during 
my campaign this week. I shall long remember the way in 
which you rallied round me when I was beginning to 
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think that all was lost. In addition, when I was in fact 
losing hope, you spurred me on and encouraged me. 

‘As I stand before you now, with victory in my grasp, I 
cannot help but feel that I do not deserve your faith in me. 
I only pray that I may prove worthy to lead you in this 
magnificent cause. With your continued support, I shall 


fight on with resolution.’ 


D. The Well-ordered Paragraph 
Use the information printed below and produce an ordered 
paragraph of about half a page. Do not introduce new material. 

Every year 8,000 eye accidents are reported to the Factory 
Inspectorate. Involve disablement for more than three days. 
Total number not involving lengthy absence from work is 
200,000 annually. All could have been avoided. 

The attitude of (mainly) workers towards safety regulations is 
one of carelessness and neglect. It is the attitude that is mainly 
responsible for accidents. 

There are other factors. Clothing and hair are frequent causes 
of accidents. Vanity persuades women to neglect to wear 
turbans or hats. With men, it is more a case of familiarity 
breeding contempt. They consider themselves above using the 
safety measures provided. Time is thus saved and better pay 
may result. 

Some managements shut their eyes to this if it means reduc- 
tion in costs and better production figures. 

An H.M.S.O. report on accidents in industry expresses con- 


siderable concern at these figures. 


E. Writing a Report 
When giving a report, either orally or in writing, it is essential 
that you are impersonal, to the point, and orderly. The following 
points are suggested as a sensible framework. 

REPORT ON ACCIDENT TO JOHN JONES—24th JUNE 
Time and place of accident. 
Straightforward account of how it happened. 

ction taken. 
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Personal injuries sustained and First Aid given. 
State of equipment and damage sustained, if any. 
Report of any previous damage? 
Names of witnesses. 
Estimate causes and responsibility (necessary in case of possible 
compensation claim). 
Either adapt the above framework to suit a road accident, and 
prepare a report for presentation to an Insurance Company. 
Invent the circumstances of the accident. 
Or write concisely on one of the following: 
How to deal with somebody who has just been rescued from the 
sea and is unconscious. 
How to deal with somebody who has electric shock. 
How to deal with an arterial haemmorhage. 


F. Reaching a Conclusion 


Each of the following statements contains an error in logical 
thinking, or a false assumption. In a concise paragraph, explain 
why the argument is in each case fallacious: 
1. Millions of housewives use this product: therefore it must be 
the best of its kind available. 
2. Schools ought not to waste time teaching swimming: it is not 
part of a school’s job. 
3. The artist does not give anything to society as a whole: 
therefore he ought to be discouraged. 
4. This boy was caught cheating in yesterday’s examination: 
he is, therefore, dishonest. 
5. In this country we enjoy freedom of the Press: therefore we 
can accept what we see printed in newspapers as true. 
6. You cannot hunt foxes unless you know that foxes exist: 
therefore your fear of ghosts proves that ghosts exist. 


G. Précis Writing 

Write a précis as a continuous passage of well-connected prose 
from this summary of the work of the almoner in a hospital. It” 
contains about 250 words, and your own summary should be 
between 100-120 words. 
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Miss Snelling says, ‘A few students reach us in innocence, 
thinking all they have to do is be awfully nice to deserving 
people, and then they find the emotional problems of 
hospital knock them out. Our work is not easy and super- 
ficial, and we have to grow in order to meet its demands.” 
The main uses of an almoner in hospital are: 
1. Helping patients who have social problems in a con- 
ventional sense, which may impede or complicate 
medical care, such as housing, budgeting, rent, work, 


education. 
. Making an 
attitudes to illness and the social si 
can take these into account in establishing a diagnosis 
and deciding on treatment. 
3. Using social-work knowle 


assessment for the doctor of the patient’s 
tuation, so that he 


N 


dge about people in situa- 
tions of stress in order to help patients (in co-operation 
with their doctors and nurses) to deal with illness and 
the aspects of treatment which may worry them. 

4. Administration for the hospital, such as making 
arrangements for convalescence. 

5. Advising the hospital administration on some aspects 
of hospital services. The almoners may be asked, for 
instance, if they have any ideas as to why the appoint- 
ments system is always running late. 

6. Representing the hospital in certain outside social 
activities, such as local authority co-ordination com- 
mittee for the care of children. : 

7. Teaching medical and nursing students a better under- 
standing of the social aspects of their work—how im- 
portant it is for a patient to be considered as a person 
as well as a vehicle of illness. 

8.. Teaching social-work students, 
field-work in hospitals. 

9, Research. Taking part in sma 
assessing the social factors. 


who may be doing 


llish medical surveys, 


Give your précis a title 
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H. A Critical Approach to Advertisements 


Study the following three advertisements carefully and then 
answer the questions following: 


Advertisement A 

Australorp, Rhode Island, Leghorn, Sussex; there is hardly a 
part of the world that has not contributed something to the 
vocabulary of poultry raising. And farmers tending chickens is a 
traditional scene as valid for Kent as for Carolina or the Cape. In 
recent times, however, the scene has changed in one small, but 
important particular. The meal now comes to the farm in paper 
sacks—multiwall sacks, strong, of several thicknesses—that bring 
the food clean and then go for burning. Quietly, these paper sacks 
have effected a revolution in the hygienic carriage of all kinds of 
materials, from poultry meal to chemical powders. And this 
revolution is by no means confined to farming. Manufacturers 
now use Nasmith packaging for all manner of goods. Shop 
windows, shelves and counters are gayer, neater, cleaner—thanks 
to protective Nasmith wrappings. The tree from the far-off 
Nasmith forest is much more today than just a provider of news- 
print. Your cleansing tissues, madam; your hardboard, sir; all 
owe their origin to that most versatile of raw materials—timber. 


Advertisement B 


INGLEFORTH’S DOUBLE-LIFE NEEDLELOOM CARPETING 

‘Well, Lady Burnett, you’ve solved the one problem that really 
has us floored!’ 

“Yes, ordinary carpeting can be shatteringly expensive—that’s 
why Drypile Double-Life, which costs about half as much, is quite 
wonderful when you’re equipping your very first home. You can 
easily cut and fit it yourselves.’ 

‘Now we can have Double-Life fitted carpet in the bedrooms 
and of course it’s a sheer inspiration for the bathroom where it’ll 
be heaven to have a luxurious non-skid floor.’ 

‘And it’s treated with a unique new process which doubles its 
resistance to wear. Deciding on colours is awfully exciting. Drypile 
always has the best choice of smart contemporary shades.’ 
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Advertisement C 

PERCHED ON PEAK OF CAMPDEN HILL (highestspot London?) 
panoramic view St Paul’s and country beyond. A formidable 
resid. the last word in Victorian architecture. A baronial oak 
room of a dining-rm; super big drawing-rm; perfect for parties; 
six bedrooms perfect for lodgers; B. & K. Far from immaculate, 
you'll have to spend to compete with neighbouring £15,000 am- 
bassadorial residences. SACRIFICE £1,990. Good lease to 1990. 


G.R. £10. 


1. Examine critically the type of appeal each advertisement 
makes with comment upon the devices used. 


2. From each advertisement take one example of incorrect 
punctuation or English usage and identify the error. 


3. In advertisement A: 
(a) What difference in tone do you o 
and all other sentences and why wa: 
(b) In what way are the first two sentences c 


bserve between the last 
s it introduced ? 
complementary ? 


4. In advertisement B: 

(a) What have the following phrases in common? Criticize 

them as English usage: shatteringly expensive; sheer 

inspiration; awfully exciting. 

(b) What is the force of each of the following words in its 
context: floored; heaven; unique; contemporary? 


5. In advertisement C: 
(a) What is the meaning of each of the following words in 


general use, and what is the justification for their use 
here? formidable; immaculate; ambassadorial; super. 
(b) How is a humorous effect obtained ? 


I. Essay Writing 


Read the two passages which follow, ry 


the top of page 107, after discussion. (Whi t F \ 
hen I could find sufficient past, \ 


blindi jesvind, the flying stones 
\ 4 $ } 


5 Ss 


A. The tremendous sea itself, w 
to look at it, in the agitation of the 
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and sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. As the high watery 
walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, 
they looked as if the least would engulf the town. As the receding 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep 
caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. 
When some white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed 
themselves to pieces before they reached the land, every fragment 
of the late whole seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, 
rushing to be gathered to the composition of another monster. 
Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating valleys 
(with a solitary storm-bird sometimes skimming through them) 
were lifted up to hills; masses of water shivered and shook the 
beach with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled 
on, as soon as made, to change its shape and place, and beat 
another shape and place away; the ideal shore on the horizon, 
with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds fell fast 
and thick; I seemed to see a tending and upheaving of all nature. 


and the better 


ean prevailed; 
swung in the bowlines; still the wordless Captain stood up to the 
blast. 
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Write a carefully organized essay comparing the ways in which 
the two passages above describe the confrontation of people and 
nature. (In preparing your essay you may wish to consider such 
questions as these: What qualities of the sea and the weather are 
emphasized? What qualities and actions of the people? What 
language is especially important in communicating the speaker’s 
attitude toward these qualities ? What is the relative importance of 


pictorial technique in the two passages 2 


J. Reading with Understanding 

The place is enormous. The light comes in patches and trickles of 
dazzling glare, which makes it harder to penetrate the shadows. 
The floor is sandy, and criss-crossed by narrow trenches like 
the diggings of children on the sea-shore. The roar you can hear 
is not the sound of the sea, but the rumbling of great furnaces, 
drowning the sound of molten metal that bubbles within them like 
volcanic lava. In this one vast shed, the size of an aeroplane 
hangar, are three furnaces. Number Two, as high as a house, is 
almost ready to be tapped. On the sandy floot one long trench— 
the fire-track—ends at the foot of the furnace. A furnace-man, 
goggles down over his eyes, is boring through the clay which 
stops the hole at the bottom of the furnace like the bung in a 
barrel. Any moment now @ stream of molten iron a foot deep, 
white-hot, at 1,500 degrees Centigrade will pour out to run 
along the fire-track. The furnace-man stands back to a fountain 
of sparks; the molten metal courses with a blinding brightness 
down the long trench towards the giant ladles and the castings. 
There are three dams at the further end of the fire-track. As the 
white-hot stream reaches the first it will be diverted down a side 
trench to ladle number one. As that fills up, the dam is knocked 
away, so that the stream flows on into ladle number two. When all 


four ladles are filled, other furmace-men tip their contents into 
the moulds in which the iron ‘pigs’ and ‘sows’ will be cast. 
emental toughness of the iron 


Conditions like this reveal the el i 
and steel industry. There is less ‘pig-casting’ and fewer hand- 
operated ladles than there used to be; but this sandy floor with its 
diverging channels illustrates the diversity of treatments in 
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store for the molten metal in its course through the industry. 

Cast afresh as steel ingots, it will be pounded and manipulated 
between rams and rollers and hammers; drawn out as wire for 
telephone networks and textile looms; pressed flat into tin plate 
for canned food, or stamped to the mould of automobile coach- 
work; rolled to make the rails for railway lines and the joists for 
steel girders; thinned to the narrow strip from which the cutlers 
will make knife-blades and nail-files, 

This kind of work takes up most of the industry and contributes 
to its reputation for heat, racket and danger. As an apprentice or 
as a learner, you will find your way into a team, perhaps a dozen 
men in all, which holds Sway over vast units of power. Most of the 
men who serve the furnaces will be past their ’teens. But there is 
a proportion fresh from school among those who operate the great 
rollers and rams and hammers which treat twenty-ton blocks and 
joists of steel as if they were pats of butter to be curled and rolled 
between wooden platens in the hands of some prim Victorian 
cook. A great part of the industry is concerned with ‘cooking’ 
metal—getting ingredients and temperatures exactly right, 
kneading it and pummelling it—cookery perhaps, but on a scale 
which can be intimidating as well as exciting. 

Most of these processes are continuou: 


tials from them, 


ng specifications: turbine 
hafts for great ships, links 
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for anchor chains, gears for heavy farm-plant. Much of this work 
is done by iron or steel foundries. These may also undertake 
repetitive work for the assembly lines of firms engaged in mass 
production; but this is seldom as interesting and as satisfying as 
the work which must be thought out afresh to suit each new order. 
Besides, foundry work, unlike some bigger sections in the industry, 
often provides an opportunity during training to get the feel of 
several quite different types of jobs. These include crafts which 
require quiet precision and delicate touch rather than stamina and 


huskiness. 


For Discussion 
1. What physical and 
required from steel workers? 
2. Would you say the writer is 
industry? Justify your answer. 


mental qualities would you say are 


trying to ‘advertise’ the steel 


K. Reading for Pleasure 

In A.D. 759 (these strange st 
dates), an official called Hsie 
fever for many days, tossing S$ 


ories are very punctilious about 
h Wei had been lying sick of a 
Jeepless on his bed, when he fell 


at last into a feverish doze. ‘What is the use,’ he said to himself 
in his dream, quite forgetting that he was weak and ill, ‘of lying 
here in this hot bed ? Surely it would be better to get up and go into 
the fresh air. So he picked up his walking-stick and in his dream 
set out for a stroll along the river-bank. He came to a deep, clear 
pool in which the autumn leaves were reflected, and the idea came 


to him that it would be refreshing to have a bathe. As a boy he had 
been fond of swimming, but he was now very much out of practice, 
he said to himself in his 


and seeing the fish glide swiftly past him 

dream, ‘We men make a very poor show of it, at best. If only 
I could get a temporary job as 4 fish and really swim to some 
effect, “You have only to apply for it,” said a voice near him. 
‘Even a permanent job might not be out of the question; but a 
temporary job can easily be arranged. I'll see about it for you.’ 
Presently a giant with a fish’s head appeared, riding on a Levia- 
than, escorted by a band of fish attendants. He took out a scroll 
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and read out the following proclamation: ‘Though it is fit that 
denizens of the waves and dwellers on the land above should for 
the most part go their separate ways, it has been brought to Our 
notice that the human official Hsich Wei shows an unusual par- 
tiality for the watery element and has applied for permission to 
serve us. We, the River Lord, in accordance with his desire, do 
hereby appoint him to the office of Temporary Red Carp in the 
eastern pool, giving him at the same time the warning necessary 
to one embarking on this career, that bait attached to a hook is 
on no account to be approached.’ 

Glancing at himself while he listened, Hsich Wei saw that he 
was already covered with scales. 

He was told that he must report every evening at the eastern 
pool. But apart from that he was free to wander where he pleased, 
and he made many long excursions up stream and down, explored 
countless lakes and tributaries, and soon there was no creek or 
channel where he had not twisted and 


all will be well.’ So he swallowed the bait and Chao Kan h 
him in. 


to entertain some friends an, 


= 
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today.’ ‘I know your tricks,’ said the servant, and beating about 
the bulrushes he soon found a very big fish indeed. ‘I am the 
Registrar Hsieh Wei,’ the fish explained. ‘I have been seconded 
to a fish post, but I still hold my rank as a human official and you 
ought to make your obeisance to me.’ But the servant did not 
seem to hear what he was saying and carried him off to the 
government house. Several of his colleagues were sitting near the 
gate playing draughts. He called out to them, but all they said 
was: ‘That’s a fine big fish.’ 

Wang the fish-cook was sent for and taking Hsieh Wei to the 
kitchen he stood over him knife in hand. ‘My good Wang,’ cried 
Hsieh, ‘I have never employed anyone but you as my fish-cook 
ever since I came here. Surely you will not be so ungrateful as to 
kill me.’ But Wang seemed unaware that anything had been said. 
He laid Hsieh’s head on the chopper-board and was just bringing 
down his knife, when Hsieh woke with a start. He was quite 
cured of his fever, and when his colleagues came to congratulate 
him on his recovery, he told them of his dream. To his astonish- 
ment he learnt that everything had happened just as he had 


dreamed it. ‘We saw your lips moving,’ they said, ‘but no sound 
came out, and we had not the faintest idea that the fish was you.’ 


Neither Hsieh nor his colleagues could ever bring themselves to 


eat carp again. 
ARTHUR WALEY: A Chinese Dream 


11 
What is History? 


LET US TAKE a look at the process by which a mere fact about 
the past is transformed into a fact of history. At Stalybridge 
gerbread, as the result of some 
petty dispute, was deliberately kicked to death by an angry 
mob. Is this a fact of history? A year ago I should unhesitatingly 
by an eye-witness in some little- 


Seen it judged worthy of mention 
by an historian, A year ago Dr Kitson Clark cited it in his Ford 
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known, or could be known. It never occurred to me to inquire 
by what accident or process of attrition that minute selection of 
facts, out of all the myriad facts that must once have been known 
to somebody, had survived to become the facts of history. I 
suspect that even today one of the fascinations of ancient and 
medieval history is that it gives us the illusion of having all the 
facts at our disposal within a manageable compass: the nagging 
distinction between the facts of history and other facts about the 
past vanishes, because the few known facts are all facts of history. 
As Bury, who had worked in both periods, said, ‘the records of 
ancient and medieval history are starred with lacunae’. History 
has been called an enormous jig-saw with a lot of missing parts. 
But the main trouble does not consist in the lacunae. Our picture 
of Greece in the fifth century B.c. is defective not primarily 
because so many of the bits have been accidentally lost, but 
because it is, by and large, the picture formed by a tiny group of 
people in the city of Athens. We know a lot about what fifth- 
century Greece looked like to an Athenian citizen; but hardly 
anything about what it looked like to a Spartan, a Corinthian, or a 
Theban—not to mention a Persian, or a slave or other non-citizen 
resident in Athens. Our picture has been preselected and pre- 
determined for us, not so much by accident as by people who were 
consciously or unconsciously imbued with a particular view and 


thought the facts which supported that view worth preserving. 
E. H. CARR 


A. Interpretation, Discussion and Research 
1. Explain clearly how it is that a mere fact about the past may 
be transformed into a fact of history—without using the 
author’s example of the Stalybridge Wakes in 1850. 
2. Where can you find further information about (a) Dr Kitson 
Clark and (b) The Ford Lectures ? 
3. Explain its status as a historical fact y 
interpretation. 
4. What does the writer mean by a process of attr ition? 
What is one of the possible fascinations of ancient and 
medieval history? 


vill turn on a question of 


pr 
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. Explain starred with lacunae. 
. If the main trouble does not consist in the lacunae, what 


then is defective about the history of Greece in the fifth 
century B.C. ? 


. In what ways may the picture of Greece in the fifth century 


B.C. have been distorted ? 


What first-hand sources are available for a study of Greece? 
Suggest another title for this passage. 


B. Language Study 


1. 


w 


. Explain imbued with a P 


Find each of the following words in the first paragraph of 
the passage, then use each in a sentence of your own to show 
its meaning clearly: 
petty cited status sponsors relapse 
limbo thesis valid element 


- Suggest synonyms for each of the words in Exercise 1 above. 


Would any of them serve the writer’s purpose just as well or 


better, e.g. would mentioned be a working substitute for 
cited? 


. Define ancient history and medieval history. 
. What is the difference between: 


reminiscence anecdote story narrative episode. 
Put each in a sentence of your own to show its exact meaning. 


articular view in the last sentence of 
the passage. 


- Supply the words required to complete the word-patterns 


printed below: 
circle, circular; rotation, —— 
convince, conviction; exhort, —— 
whole, half; world, —— 
town, urban; country, —— 
ten, decade; thousand, —— 
age, senile; youth, — 
rain, inches; horses, — 
guilty, convicted; innocent, —_ 
earth, earthen; glue, —— 
simple, complex; treacherous, — 


10. 


11. 


C. A Question of Style 


Ue 


2. 


3. 


. Can you combine the 
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. Distinguish between the following pairs of words: 


human honourable verbal delusion 
humane honorary oral illusion 


. Form abstract nouns from each of the words printed below. 


Then use each of your abstract nouns correctly in a separate 


sentence. 
cease compel evolve remember 
propel pursue precede undertake 


four sentences below in three different 
ways, so that they form (i) 2 simple sentence (ii) a compound 
sentence (iii) a complex sentence ?: 
A great number of mothers boast about their children. 
Most fathers agree with their wives. 
The majority like to say their children are intelligent. 
Usually they very much underestimate their children. 
Analyze your complex sentence from Exercise 9 above into 
clauses, and state their type and function. 


Set out the following letter, properly punctuated: 
grantly house slope avenue barchester Ist dec 1929 dear 
george we were delighted to hear of your return when are 
you coming to stay with us all of us including the dog look 
forward to seeing you how about christmas if thats im- 
possible please come for the new year i shall open a bottle 
of grandfathers fine old port roll on the day yours ever 
robert ps emily sends her love to mary and will write soon 


nton on George Orwell’s style at the 
Would you say that E. H. Carr’s 
passage in this chapter shows an acute sensitiveness to purity 
of style? Alternatively, is there anything in Carr’s style which 
destroys the condition of critical thinking ? J ustify your answer. 
Consider S. T. Bindoff’s writing in the Pelican History of 
Britain series, Tudor and Stuart Britain. Comment on his 
style and compare it with Carr’s. Take J. E. Neale, Queen 


Elizabeth, and do the same. 
Comment on the style of some writers of geography, &-8-» 


Read again Anthony Qui 
beginning of Chapter 5. 
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Sir Dudley Stamp, Professor Monkhouse. Make comparisons 
with the historians and the writers of expository prose. 


- In what ways does Bertrand Russell’s writing show an acute 


sensitiveness to purity of style? 


- Read the two passages A and B below straight through, 


one after the other, without comment. Then, by further study 


and answer, give your opinion as to which is the more 
acceptable or successful. 


s a stupid place for a 
I dashed down to the 
half in and half out 
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B. ROBBERY WITH VIOLENCE 
While walking alone in the small hours of the morning 
in the unfrequented locality of the Great Western Canal, a 
young man of foreign extraction, M. Pierre Lestoq, 
observed the body of an individual in difficulties in the 
murky depths of the water, on the verge of unconsciousness. 
At great personal risk and totally unaided, he effected a 
timely rescue. Recovering the victim from the water, it 
became at once apparent to Lestoq that the individual 
concerned had been the victim of a criminal assault before 
being unceremoniously pushed into the canal. His unknown 
assailants had robbed him of all his valuables and made 
good their escape undetected, leaving the victim to make 
unavailing attempts to attract the attention of such motor- 
ists or pedestrians as passed. Two cars had passed and could 
scarcely have failed to be aware of his predicament. He is 
now lying in a critical condition at a local inn to which his 
gallant rescuer had the kindness of heart to convey him. 
The police are keeping a vigilant watch in the expectation 
of his ultimate recovery and the subsequent apprehension 


of the culprits. 
The Echo 


For Discussion and Answer: Passage A 


Í; 


2. 


For Discussion and Answer: Passage B 
1. 


. Has the writer attempted to imitate his 


. Make a list of common colloquial e: 


Passage A is confidential in tone. It is colloquial in style. Is it 
bad English for that reason? J ustify your answer. 
What do you learn of Lestoq’s character from (a) what he 


does, (b) his manner of expression? 
actual voice and 


manner of speaking? Would dialect have helped? 
xpressions used in the 


passage. Can you justify their use in any other style of 


writing? Give reasons for your answer. 


Passage B is an imitation of journalese. The tone is loftier. 


Is it pompous? Is it good reporting? Give reasons. 
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2. Pick out six examples of jargon. y 

3. Rewrite the report more simply, omitting all jargon. 

4. The article in Chapter 3 was also written for a newspaper. 
In what ways is it different from this passage? 


For Further Study: Both passages 


Using both passages as the basis of your work, and giving 
careful attention to the style, the special approach and the 
vocabulary of the speaker, attempt one of the following: 
The text of a sermon preached by the local priest the following 
Sunday on the subject of the incident. 
The summing-up of the prosecution at the trial of Harry Bailey 
and Ginger Cobb, both accused of the alleged assault. 


D. Précis Writing 


Read the following passage from Harvest by Lamplight by 
A. G. Street. Its intention is to convey factual information, 
but because it is intended for the layman, the information is 
simplified by anecdote and explanation. Your précis should be 
restricted to facts. (Refer to the questions which follow the passage.) 

Of course, in common with other rural acquaintances, I 

did my best to dissuade them, but it was no good. When they 

used the word ‘thatch’ a gleam came into their eyes. You know 

the sort of thing—the same sort of gleam that you can see ina 
cat’s eyes when she is watching a bowl of goldfish. ‘Thatch,’ they 
said, ‘it must be thatch.’ Thatch they yearned for, and thatch 
they intended to have, and after much journeying they found 
what they wanted—a thatched house with warm yellow-washed 
walls, a thatched barn for a garage, and a charming untidy old 
garden with a thatched mud wall. Even its description should 
make a townsman’s mouth water. Knowing that they could 
afford to pay for their fancies I helped them to get settled in, 
and went off wondering how they would tackle their thatching 
problems when the time came. 

I hope no one will misunderstand me—I have no quarrel 
with thatch, save on the grounds of expense. It makes a warm 
house in winter and a cool house in summer, and everyone will 
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agree that its appearance is pleasing. In other words, if you have 
plenty of money, thatch provides the ideal roof. Today, how- 
ever, it is much too expensive a luxury for the average country- 
man, who has learnt by experience to prefer slates, tiles or even 
hideous corrugated iron as a roofing material for his home. 
Wheat straw will only last for a certain time and, roughly 
speaking, a house needs to be thatched every ten years or so. 
In my district the cost of house-thatching for labour, tools, 
spars, and thatch works out at from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight shillings per square of one hundred feet of surface, and in 
measuring the work an extra foot is allowed for each roof ridge, 
and wherever the thatcher trims the edges. At this rate, to thatch 
a small cottage with a plain two-slope roof will cost about 
twenty pounds, with extra charges if there are any fantastic 
curves or windows. And, in addition to this periodic expense, 
almost every winter a gale will disarrange some small portion 
of the roof, damage which must be repaired at the earliest 
lest worse befall. This sort of thing gives rise 
‘If you want to do a man a bad turn, give 
s, of course, that the owner- 
diture for roof 


opportunity, 
to the local saying: 
him a thatched cottage.’ This mean 
ship of the gift will result in a bigger expen 
repairs than the annual rental. 

1. Reduce the first paragraph to one simple statement about the 


attractions of thatch. 
2. Reduce the second paragraph to three points for, 

point against thatch. 
3. In the third paragrap: 


of facts or practical advice. 
4. Now write a careful summary using the results of the above 


three preliminary exercises. Use about 100 words. 
5. Supply a suitable title. 


and one 


h, list the information given as a series 


E. Composition and Letter Writing 
Write concisely on each of the following. In each case use not 
more than one page, and spend 30 minutes on each exercise. 
1. You have left a bag containing valuable possessions in a train. 
Write a letter to the stationmaster giving full details. 
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2. You have a tape-recorder, a bicycle, assorted fishing tackle 
or a house to sell. Write out a brief advertisement for the 
appropriate column in your local newspaper. Then answer a 
letter you have received asking for further details. 

3. Explain clearly how to do one of the following: 

Look after a cage-bird 
Make a small ornamental pond 


Cook lunch and prepare a tray for a patient on a light diet 


F. Reading a Diagram 


Study the graph below, then write a report on your conclusions 
under the title: Deadly Motor Cycles. 


25%, 
% OF TOTAL OWNERS OF MOTOR 
CYCLES IN EACH AGE GrouP [ ] 


% OF TOTAL MOTOR CYCLISTS 


5 

| 

| 

| 

| 5 

Bo AND PASSENGERS KILLED il] 20% 
15%- 
10% 
5% 

E 


eo nll A 
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G. Reading for Pleasure 
GREY SQUIRREL 


Like a small grey The keeper on the 
coffee pot other hand 

sits the squirrel who shot him, is 
he is not a Christian, and 
all he should be, loves his enemies, 
kills by dozens which shows 


the squirrel was not 


trees, and eats 
one of those. 


his red-brown cousins. 
HUMBERT WOLFE 


H. Reading with Understanding 
The twenty-first-century kitchen will incorporate a Telemart, a 
supermarket which no one enters. Closed circuit television will 
enable you to dial your favourite Telemart, range the camera over 
the shelves of food, press the order button when you want an item. 
A cash register system will add on the price of each item so that 
you know where to stop. (Unlikely though it may sound, this idea 
has already been used in a block of flats in America where there 


is a Telemart in the basement.) 

The groceries are piped undergroun | 
by Piped Delivery Service, already used in hospitals to send 
instruments from a central sterilisation block to wards and 
theatres, The food is sorted by an electronic eye (similar to mail 
sorting) and automatically stored in the appropriate cupboard or 


freezer. 
ual lack of effort: a sort of 


Meal planning is done with an €q 
Loe nares oi from goods in stock—and, 


juke box compiles a menu for the day i : 
of course, indicates any goods that need reordering. This par- 


ticular gadget is called a Mealorder Console. 1 
More push-button automation collects the correct quantities of 


food from the store, colourizes and flavourizes it, pops it in the 
microwave oven on a preformed plastic plate liner. 


d to the housewife’s home 
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I. Further Reading 


E. H. CARR What is History? (Pelican) 

S. T. BINDOFF Tudor and Stuart Britain (Pelican) 
J. E. NEALE Queen Elizabeth (Cape; Pelican) 
BERTRAND RUSSELL Sceptical Essays (Penguin) 

SIR DUDLEY STAMP The British Isles (Longmans) 

F. J. MONKHOUSE Europe (Longmans) 

PLATO The Republic 


Part V: The Quarrel between Philo- 
sophy and Poetry (Penguin) 
Khrushchev’s Russia (Penguin) 
Chapter on The Great Thaw 
You Come Too (Bodley Head) 


J. Drink, Drivers and the Law 


In Sweden police make spot tests of 
method. If test is unsatisfactory, 


for blood test. If this shows more than one-twentieth of one 
per cent of alcohol in the blood, conviction is automatic. Mini- 
mum sentence—one month’s jail; usual sentence—three months 
and licence withdrawn for one year. Special ‘mild’ prisons used. 
Swedes claim this system is largely responsible for low accident 
rates (only two this Christmas). 

1/20th of 1% 
or 2 whiskies. 


3/20th of 1% 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


ROBERT FROST 


motorists’ breath by balloon 
driver is taken to police station 


alcohol in the blood=3 half-pints of beer 


alcohol in the blood=4 pints or 7 whiskies. 
See also page 64. 
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Casualty of Care 


LAST FEBRUARY MY FATHER, aged 79, was shovelling the snow 
from the drive to get his car out of the garage. He was not wearing 
his overcoat. His face was rosy with health, like a fresh-picked 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. People took him for fifteen years younger 
than he was. He had only retired when a big combine had offered 
to buy up all four of his drapery businesses, and he had been 
somewhat aggressively searching for an outlet for his energies 
ever since. I never remembered his having a day in bed. 

A month later he suffered a severe heart attack—and suddenly 
he was transformed into a frail old man. 

In hospital there was an oxygen cylinder by his bed. Every 
now and then his breathing would become short and sharp, his 
face go purple and beads of sweat break out all over his head, and 
he would reach for the oxygen mask. Once, at tea-time, he tried 
to eat his bread and butter with the mask over his face. “Here, 
you can’t do that,’ said one of the nurses. ‘Don’t you tell me 
what I can’t do!’ he roared at her. 

Other days when he was feeling stronger the ward reverber- 
ated with his orders. ‘Nurse, give me my tea.’ ‘No, I won’t have 
steamed fish, give me roast pork the same as the others. No, I 
don’t want any bedpan. I’m going down the corridor myself,’ 
and he would try to get out of bed. It took all our persuasion to 
get him to stay where he was. ‘You'll make me very angry if you 
try to stop me,’ he said to me once, glaring at me and I felt almost 
as alarmed as if I had still been a little girl. The male nurse said 
to me one day, ‘I always know when your father is feeling better, 
because he starts telling me off. He tells us all what we’re doing 
wrong and what’s the proper way to do it. I’ve noticed business 
people are always like that.’ 

My father didn’t die. He gradually got a little better, 
mind, and especially his memory, was affected. 

123 


though his 
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The hospital authorities explained that he would need a long 
period of nursing during convalescence and that he would never 
be as strong as he was before. A few days later they telephoned my 
mother and told her he was to be moved to a geriatric unit that 
afternoon, and by the time we heard of it he was already there. 

“He doesn’t look too well,’ my mother said, weakly. ‘Heseemed 
to get upset as soon as he found out about it.’ 

We went to visit him as soonas we could. The ward was a long, 
narrow tunnel-like room, with only just space to walk between the 
two rows of beds. The place had been brightened up, but some- 
how I could still see the chipped chocolate paint of the past. Each 
side of us as we walked were pathetic old men, in varying degrees 
of senility, and right at the end, behind a curtain, was our father. 

Far from sitting up and talking, farther still from shouting, he 
lay on his side, eyes not focusing, his old face, a dried-up, wrinkled 
apple now, and fallen in, with his false teeth in a glass by the side 
of the bed. At times when we came in he would look up as if he 
recognized us, and mutter something indistinguishable, then lapse 
into incomprehensible mumblings. He couldn’t feed himself now. 
The nurses came along every now and then with one of those cups 
with a spout, containing soup, or tea, and held it to his mouth. 
And of course he was incontinent. 

We were shattered by the change. What had brought it about? 
Had he woken in this awful place, thought he was abandoned, and 
given up hope? He was under Strong sedation, and perhaps this 
accounted for some of it, and for the fact that just occasionally his 
eyes would brighten, he would sit up and glare round him, and 
shout something at the nurse. One day this happened when I was 
there and had held the cup as he drank some tea. Suddenly he sat 
up, looked round fiercely, and said quite clearly, ‘I’m getting out 
of here.’ He scrabbled feebly at the bedclothes to pull them back, 
then stopped. I had just time to notice that he had no pyjama 
trousers on. The hopeless, defeated lookcame back. It wasa look 
ee on my father’s face. It shocked me 
Even if it is administratively easier, and 
Teally have to deprive an old man of the 


more than anything else, 
more convenient, do they 
last shreds of dignity? 
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We made frantic efforts to get our father out of this place, while 
he lay there, a mumbling, semi-conscious wreck. 

At last my sister found a place near where she lived. Expensive 
but good, but more than 100 miles away. The hospital refused to 
let him be moved. The journey would almost certainly kill him, 
they told us. We said—so what? If he is likely to die soon, for 
God’s sake let him die in kindly surroundings, near his own 
people. And if the journey shortened his life, what was he making 
of it now? ‘Well,’ said one of them tritely, ‘Life is sweet.’ ‘Sweet,’ 
we said, ‘like this ?” 

Two days later the specialist saw my father again and con- 
tradicted himself by agreeing that he could be moved. But now he 
was to go by passenger train in a reserved compartment, to- 
morrow, and which one of us would accompany him? To beat 
everything they did not even offer to send a nurse for this man who 
might die. 

Eventually we persuaded them that a nurse should go too, and 
one of us made the journey with him. He survived, and the 
moment he was in pleasant, kindly surroundings, he began to 
recover. Three months later he was walking about at home. 

The trouble is there isn’t really a happy ending. And I know 
now that it is one that is repeated thousands of times over. My 
father sits about now, when he is well enough to get up. Some- 
times he reads the newspaper, sometimes he just dozes. There are 
occasional outbursts of rage with who ever happens to be near, 
but more often he will just say miserably, ‘Why didn’t they let me 
die? Or his mind will wander a bit and he will promise to get out 
the car, and run us to the station, or take us out to tea. He can’t 
take it in that he will never drive again. And my mother can’t 
believe it either. Sometimes she tries to take him for a little walk, 
and before anyone can stop her she has him half-way down the 
street, where he is suddenly brought up short, purple faced and 
puffing, and helped back home to bed. ‘But he needs the exercise,’ 
she says in a bewildered way, ‘to get him strong again.’ But he will 
never be strong. He will always be an invalid and we have a whole 
new set of problems to face. But that is another story. All I know 
at the moment is that, like thousands of others, I have come up 
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against one of the realities of modern, ‘civilised’ life, and against 
one of the aspects of the Welfare State. And from a human point 
of view I can’t see that there is much welfare about it. 


DOROTHY PHELPS: The Guardian 


A. Comment, Discussion and Research 


1. 


What is the purpose and value of an oxygen cylinder? 


2. What signs indicated that the writer’s father was feeling 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


stronger? 


- What had the male nurse noticed as a characteristic of 


business people in hospital ? 


. What were the long-term, more permanent effects of the 


heart attack? 


- Explain a geriatric unit. 
. In what respect was the old man 


quite a different personality 
in the geriatric unit? 


- Explain strong sedation. 
- What had brought about the chan 


ge which so shattered the 
writer? 


- Do you think a slightly fuddled, seriously ill old man would 


be so affected by the loss of h 
implies, or is this incident me: 
by his daughter ? 

Is it usual for a hospital to telephone the next of kin announc- 
ing that a patient is to be moved, 
Check locally if the practice in your district bears out the 
statement A few days later they telephoned my mother and 
told her he was to be moved to a geriatric unit that afternoon. 
Can a hospital refuse to let a patient be moved ? 

What is the writer’s real complaint against the Welfare State? 
Why is it that conditions in hospitals and old folks’ homes 
today are not materially better and more humane? 


Explain the purpose of the old age pension; how does this 
scheme work? 


Find out the old age pension for 


married couple. Then draw upab 
on it. 


is pyjama trousers, as the writer 
rely an emotional interpretation 


at a moment’s notice? 


a single person and for a 
udget showing how to live 
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15. In what ways can young people help old people? What 
facilities and what organizations exist in your district? 


B. Reaching a Conclusion from Statistics 
The following figures show the population of Great Britain 
divided among five different age groups: 


POPULATION 
(IN MILLIONS) 

AGE GROUP 1911 1931 1971 
Over 65 pl 3:3 19 
45-64 6:5 9-6 13-3 
30-44 76 9-4 8-7 
15-29 10-8 11-4 8-4 
0-14 12:5 10-8 7-6 


1. Describe the main changes during the period 1911-71 in 
the way in which the population is divided between the 
different age groups. 

2. How are these changes likely to affect in the future (a) old- 
age pensions (b) the age of retirement (c) the recruitment of 
young workers? 


C. Punctuation and Reported Speech 
1. In each sentence below, there is one error of punctuation. 
Rewrite each sentence correctly punctuated, without changing 
the words, then give a reason why the correction is necessary: 
(a) The dog pricked up it’s ears at the sound of the children’s 
footsteps. 
(b) I often ask myself, when I see him shaping his model 
aeroplanes, how he does it? 
(c) The trouble is, that, whenever it rains, the water lies on 
the surface of the pitch. 
(d) He said ‘Hurry, please!’ 
(e) He tried hard, however, he was not successful. 
(f) Modern machines are much more efficient than 
labour,—therefore many men are unemployed. 


manual 
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2. Rewrite the following passage, changing all direct speech into 
indirect, reported speech and all indirect speech into direct 
speech and punctuate accordingly: 

‘I am permitted by regulations to give you seven days’ 
extra leave,’ said Captain Evans to Corporal Gilpin. 

The Corporal asked if that was all he could grant him. 

‘I regret that I cannot allow you any more at this 
moment,’ replied the Captain. 

The Corporal said that he was not satisfied and would 
have to complain to the Major next day. 

The Captain retorted, ‘You must do as you think best, 
but do not absent yourself without leave.’ 


D. Paragraph Construction 
The information printed below is a mud. 
about cork. 

Only the first sentence is in its correct 
Statements in their most natural order, 
as little alteration of wording as possi 
graph: 

Nowadays cork is little used 

floats and to stopper bottles. 

The special quality of cork is that it is mostly air. 

The air makes it a poor conductor of heat, 

It is like a honey-comb, with two million cells to the square 

inch. These give it lightness and buoyancy. 

Cork stops the flow of heat far better than concrete or brick. 

In processed forms, however, it has a variety of uses. 

Over half its volume is occupied by minute cells of gas and air. 

The most important use is as insulating material. 

Its main industrial use is for insulating board. 


dled series of statements 


place. First, place the 
then combine them with 
ble into a well-knit para- 


in its natural form, except for 


E. Composition: A Portrait 


The following portrait is one of Charles Dickens’s happiest. It 
depicts Mrs Gamp, whose job was to lay-out thedead and to assist 
at confinements. With a bottle of gin always at hand or in mind, 
she totters amiably through Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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She was a fat old woman, this Mrs Gamp, with a husky 
voice and a moist eye, which she had a remarkable power of 
turning up, and only showing the white of it. Having very little 
neck, it cost her some trouble to look over herself, if one may 
say so, at those to whom she talked. She wore a very rusty 
black gown, rather the worse for snuff, and a shawl and bonnet 
to correspond. In these dilapidated articles of dress she had, 
on principle, arrayed herself time out of mind, on such occasions 
as the present; for this at once expressed a decent amount of 
veneration for the deceased, and invited the next of kin to 
present her with a fresher suit of weeds; an appeal so frequently 
successful, that the very fetch and ghost of Mrs Gamp, bonnet 
and all, might be seen hanging up, any hour in the day, in at 
least a dozen of the second-hand shops about Holborn. The 
face of Mrs Gamp—the nose in particular—was somewhat 
red and swollen, and it was difficult to enjoy her society 
without becoming conscious of the smell of spirits. Like most 
persons who have attained to great eminence in their pro- 
fession, she took to hers very kindly; insomuch, that setting 
aside her natural predilections as a woman, she went to a lying- 
in or a laying-out with equal zest and relish. 

‘Ah!’ repeated Mrs Gamp, for it was always a safe sentiment 
in case of mourning. ‘Ah dear! When Gamp was summoned 
to his long home, and I see him lying in Guy’s Hospital with a 
penny-piece on each eye, and his wooden leg under his left 
arm, I thought I should have fainted away. But I bore up.’ 

1. Mrs Gamp is real and human, despite the caricature. Attempt 
to carry on this study and, with apologies to Dickens, involve 
her in a scene with her neighbours or in the course of her 
normal daily work. Start with these words: ‘If certain whispers 
current in the Kingsgate Street circles had any truth in them, 
she had indeed borne up surprisingly. - - -> 

2. Using the above study of Mrs Gamp as a model, write a 
sketch of any one of the following: 

The local G.P. The Health Visitor 


The barman at the Coach and Horses 
The woman who runs the sweet shop round the corner. 
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F. Definition 


Write a brief definition of each of four of the following, using 
only one sentence of not more than 20 words for each: 


radiator vacuum-cleaner sculptor flame optimism 
catalogue 


G. Essay Writing 
Write an essay on one of the following subjects: 
1. An account of a day in hospital as seen through the eyes of 
either a ten-year-old child, or a nurse, or a doctor. 
Describe the people, surroundings and atmosphere of either 
a road accident, or a church marriage, or a funeral. 
- Should Britain adopt the decimal system? 
. First impressions. 
. Sunday. 
. The importance of clothes. 


H. Examiner’s Choice—Précis, Language Study and Grammar 
(Seven questions from an examination Paper) 

Read the following 
which follow: 


Old copper and silver, old wood and old glass move me to a 
certain if often an ignorant and vague response, and to an eager 
dream of Possession, which nothing new can excite. The mere 
beauty and mellowness of their forms and hues, their surfaces 
and textures, arouse a quick delight of the senses that has no 
need of intellectual appreciation to enhance it. Merely to roam 
in a musty shop, to peer into dark corners, to handle beautiful, 
plain old things, is a joy which my feeble powers of discrimina- 
tion hardly impair, and my feebler powers of acquisiton only 
10stimulate. To weigh the attractions of Coveted objects, when all 
are desirable, is an added zest. To escape empty-handed is to 
have feasted the imagination for nothing; and if prudence at 


last succumb, there is no thrill of possession like the poor man’s 
extravagance. 


2. 


DuA w 


passage carefully then answer the questions 


I am catholic by instinct and on principle. A narrow special- 
ism is alien to the true amateur’s spirit. To go through life with 
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a single eye to old Wedgwood pottery, or Georgian snuff-boxes, 
argues an illiberal prudence or a mean ambition. A collector 
should not be too careful to be sure of what he buys, or the 

20sporting spirit will atrophy; and he who collects that he may 
have the best collection, or a better than his friend’s, is little 
more than a miser. These are the vices of collecting, which earn 
for collectors the reputation of bores. The collector after my 
own heart will keep his pleasure from sinking to a business; he 
will indulge a generous light-heartedness and the saving grace 
of humour. His pride of possession will be ancillary to his 
pleasure in beautiful things. If the need of possession be 
paramount, then a pastime has become a habit and may easily 
turn to a disease. 

30 So it is with an open mind and a sympathetic eye that I run 
the gauntlet of the shops. Yet I am not without predilection; 
my purest, most incandescent passion is for spoons. I love my 
spoons, and can almost without envy admire the spoons of 
others, for their simple beauty, for the variety which knowledge 
reveals, and for their sweet familiarity. Not the least of the 
triumphs of civilization is that we have fashioned for our daily 
use all those utensils whose propriety and elegance refine the 
gross act of eating and lend a grace to social intercourse—the 
mahogany and the linen, the silver and china and glass. Of all 

40these amenities I think that mugs and spoons have the most 
intimate, the most domestic charm. But an aggregation of mugs 
in a small suburban home would be an outrage on proportion. 
One cannot easily have too many spoons. 

Perhaps I am but half a collector after all. Your true collector 
keeps his treasures in shrines, for public or private devotion; he 
will scarcely suffer flowers in his goblets, or so much as read 
his first editions. But I have little pleasure in a cloistered spoon; 
a spoon that is too precious for use, and must be kept in a 
cabinet, looks forlorn and foolish to my eye. I would sooner 

50risk losing the marks than keep a spoon uncleaned; dirty copper 
and brass are very well, but tarnished silver is an offence. My 
spoons are used, not without apprehension, but I trust with 


fortitude. 
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- Explain fully the comparison that the 


. State the kind and function of t 
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. Make a summary, in not more than 60 words, of the first 


two paragraphs. Use your own words as much as possible. 


. Explain in not more than 30 words what the author suggests 


are the characteristics of the ideal collector. 


- State in your own words what the author describes as ‘not the 


least of the triumphs of civilization’, 


- Give one word or short phrase of the same meaning as, and 


grammatically equivalent to, each of ten words to be chosen 
from the following: 


enhance (I. 6) discrimination (l. 8) 
stimulate (l. 10) succumb (I. 13) 
illiberal (1. 18) atrophy (l. 20) 
ancillary (1. 26) predilection (1. 31) 
propriety (l. 37) amenities (l. 40) 
forlorn (1. 49) fortitude (1. 53) 


writer implies or 


Suggests in each of the following figures of speech: 


(a) to have feasted the imagination (1, 12) 

(b) I run the gauntlet of the shops (1. 31) 

(c) my purest, most incandescent Passion (I. 32) 

(d) Your true collector keeps his treasures in shrines, for 
public or private devotion (1. 44) 

(e) a cloistered spoon (1. 47) 


he following dependent clauses: 
(a) that has no need of intellectual appreciation to enhance it 
(l. 5 
(b) what he buys (1. 19) 
(c) that he may have the best collection (1. 20) 


(d) that we have fashioned for our daily use all those utensils 
(1. 36) 


(e) that mugs and spoons 


have the most intimate, the most 
domestic charm (1. 40) 


. (a) Explain what is meant by the following: 


‘If the need of possession be paramount, then a pastime 
has become a h 


abit and may easily turn to a disease.’ (1.27) 
(b) Explain why ‘a 


n aggregation of mugs in a small suburban 
home would be an outrage on Proportion’ (1. 41) 
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I. A Poem to Read 
PRAYER BEFORE BIRTH 
I am not yet born; O hear me. 
Let not the bloodsucking bat or the rat or the stoat or the club- 
footed ghoul come near me. 


I am not yet born; console me 
I fear that the human race may with tall walls wall me, 
with strong drugs dope me, with wise lies lure me, 
on black racks rack me, in blood-baths roll me. 


Iam not yet born; provide me 
With water to dandle me, grass to grow for me, trees to talk 
to me, sky to sing to me, birds and a white light 
in the back of my mind to guide me. 


I am not yet born; O fill me 
With strength against those who would freeze my 
humanity, would dragoon me into a lethal automaton, 
would make me a cog in a machine, a thing with 
one face, a thing, and against all those 
who would dissipate my entirety, would 
blow me like thistledown hither and 
thither or hither and thither 
like water held in the 
hands would spill me. 
Let them not make me a stone and let them not spill me. 


Otherwise kill me. 
LOUIS MACNEICE 


J. Research Work, Planning and Textbook Writing 

Consider the list of chapter headings below. They are an assort- 
ment selected from various English textbooks. Choose one or 
two and compile the rest of the chapter after the manner and 
structure of this book. Use some of the same headings and types of 
exercise, but strike out on your own if you prefer. Aim at an 
O Level standard or just below. Begin with a suitable extract 
from a book or a newspaper. Include something of literary merit. 
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Law and Order Design for Living 
Motoring Class and Status 
The Press Money 
Television The Opposite Sex 
War Holidays 
Superstition Sport 


K. Reading with Understanding 


Telling lies to the young is wrong. 

Proving to them that lies are true is wrong. 
Telling them that God’s in his heaven 

and all’s well with the world is wrong. 

The young know what you mean. The young are people. 
Tell them the difficulties can’t be counted, 
and let them see not only what will be 

but see with clarity these present times. 
Say obstacles exist they must encounter, 
sorrow happens, hardship happens. 

The hell with it. Who never knew 

the price of happiness will not be happy. 
Forgive no error you recognise, 

it will repeat itself, increase, 

and afterwards our pupils 

will not forgive in us what we forgave. 


For Discussion 
1. Can you find examples to ar; 
of view ? For example is it w 
Christmas exists because this is a lie? 
. Find and consider Goethe’s famous 


N 


YEVTUSHENKO 


gue for or against the above point 
rong to tell the young that Father 


poem which begins Wer 


nie sein Brot mit Tränen ass and compare it with the poem 


above. 


3. Find and read Browning’s poem ‘Pippa’s Song’ (Oxford Book 
of English Verse). Would you agree that Yevtushenko was 
probably well aware of Browning’s point of view and, very 
likely, with this poem? Or was it just the translation which, 


as it were, misquoted Browning in line four? 
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L. Further Reading 
MAXIM GORKY 
MARGARET HILL 


ALBERT MALTZ 

BRIAN W. ALDIS 

JAMES THURBER 

J. R. FYVEL 

C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
JOHN STEINBECK 


M. Crime and Punishment 
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My Childhood (Elek) 

An Approach to Old Age (Oliver 
& Boyd) 

The Journey of Simon McKeever 
(Gollancz) 

Space, Time and Nathaniel 
(Faber) 

Vintage Thurber, Volume I 
(Hamish Hamilton) 

The Insecure Offenders (Chatto 
& Windus) 

Parkinsons Law (Murray) 

The Old Man and the Sea (Cape) 

The Pearl (Heinemann; Pan) 


1. Is a person who has it in mind to commit murder for gain 
or for hate more likely to be deterred by the rope or by a 


life sentence? 


2. What are the consequences of the abolition of the death 
penalty in Britain? What has happened in other countries 
where it has been abolished? 

3. Should the police be armed? Justify your answer. 

4. Discuss Archbishop William Temple’s viewpoint below: 

I believe that the example of the state taking life, even 
when it only does so in return for a life already taken, 
does more to lower the value of human life in the minds 
of its citizens than the deterrent influence of this penalty 
to protect the lives of its citizens. In this way I believe 
that the main influence of the retention of the death 
penalty is rather to increase than to diminish the number 


of murders. 
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Brontés, Browning and Lord 
Tennyson 


THE FOLLOWING PASSAGES are taken from a History of English 
Literature by A. C. Ward. Read them in the order printed and 
answer the questions which follow each: 


Jane Eyre was an immediate Success, notwithstanding the 
shock it administered to the conventional and orthodox. Its 
heroine, by her plainness and lowly station—charity-school 
girl and governess—controverted current notions of what 
a heroine should be; its genuine passion was in startling 
contrast to the sentimental emotionalism of much popular 
fiction of the day; and the telationship between Jane and 
Rochester had at least some semblance of the illicit. The book 
made its way against the tide by the force of its honesty and 
conviction, and by that unanalysable quality of power in the 
writing which guarantees eventual if not immediate admission 
to the company of the classics, Jane Eyre came out in October; 
in December Charlotte was writing a preface to the second 
edition, and in January 1848 a note to the third. In the preface 
she thanked the public, the press, and the publishers before 
addressing ‘the timorous or carping few who doubt the tend- 
ency of such book as Jane Eyre: in whose eyes whatever is 
unusual is wrong’. To them she suggested ‘certain simple 
truths’—that “Conventionality is not morality. Self-righteous- 
ness is not religion’—these and other earnest commonplaces 
somewhat Priggishly expressed. 

She went on to produce in Shirley (1849) and Villette (1853) 
equally honest and more massive novels in which, however, the 
power that makes Jane Eyre an outstanding masterpiece of 
English fiction is only intermittent. Shirley belongs to the 
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‘social-conscience’ type of fiction of the 1840s, and its docu- 
mentary interest does not adequately compensate that absence 
of ‘livingness’ which dogs the majority of the ‘condition of 
England’ novels. That Villette is in any serious sense autobio- 
graphical was for long denied by those who also denied that 
Charlotte’s feelings for Héger had any passionate root, but 
there can be no doubt that the best passages in this over-long 
novel are those for which the author’s emotional experiences in 
Brussels provided the basic material, and that Paul Emanuel 
would haye had no existence in literature if Charlotte Bronté 
had not been profoundly disturbed by her contact with Con- 


stantin Héger. 


A. Comprehension, Research and Discussion 

1. Give a short biographical sketch of the Bronté family. 

2. Find examples of current notions of what a heroine should be, 
with particular reference to sentimental emotionalism in 
Popular fiction of the day. 

3. In what way had the relationship between Jane and Rochester 


at least some semblance of the illicit? 
4. Explain conventionality is not morality. Can you find examples 


today of people who believe this? Is this the theme of 
women’s magazines ? e 
5. What is meant by earnest commonplaces somewhat priggishly 


expressed? ty, 
6. Explain Shirley belongs to the ‘social-conscience type of 


fiction of the 1840s. Give examples from other writers of the 


period. P 
7. Clarify the reference to Héger and Charlotte Brontë’s emo- 


tional experiences in Brussels. 


Wuthering Heights by Emily Brontë ; 
Wuthering Heights had no such spectacular reception 
Eyre, but Emily’s single novel is of a higher order than 
Charlotte’s. It has poetic power, excelling the prose po 
which Charlotte’s talent was limited. Among English novels 
Wuthering Heights stands on as lonely a peak as Lear among 


as Jane 
any of 
wer to 
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English plays. Neither is a perfect work of art within its own 
kind, for each breaks its universe into fragments under the 
impact of gigantic passions. Yet, for all its complexity and 
apparent lack of unity, Wuthering Heights is in fact an astonish- 
ingly well-constructed novel, though it seems likely that this was 
as much an unpremeditated operation of genius as was the 
tragic intensity of the story. Wuthering Heights has from time to 
time been speculatively fathered upon Branwell Bronté, on the 
ground that no woman, and certainly no woman with Emily’s 
limited experience, could have written it. But works of supreme 
genius are not produced only by the worldly knowledgeable. 
Moreover, since Emily Bronté was also among the greatest 
English women poets, while nothing among Branwell’s scrib- 


blings has any value, her claim to the highest rank does not rest 
upon Wuthering Heights alone. 


B. Comprehension, Research and Discussion 


1. Find evidence to show that Emily’s single novel has poetic 


power, excelling the prose power to which Charlotte’s talent 
was limited. 


2. Do you agree that Lear stands ona 
English plays? 

. Consider the writer’s comments on the 
and discuss them. 

4. What poems did Emily Bronté write? 

. Among Emily Bronté’s ‘competitors’ among the nineteenth- 
century poets were Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Christina 


Rossetti. Did they write any poems equal to those of Emily 
Bronté? 


lonely peak among 


qualities of a genius 


Tennyson and Browning 


Prosperity and religion sat heavily upon the middle classes in 
Victorian England. In no previous age had there been an equival- 
ent pervasion of wealth and piety, nor yet so discomfiting a 
measure of brooding upon the soul and its prospect of im- 
mortality. In retrospect it appears a fortunate age, but also a 
far from happy one. Among the makers of its literature only 
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Browning and Trollope seem to have found, in their different 
ways, a true contentment of the mind and heart. The greatest 
work of Tennyson—who, with whatever warrant, has been 
installed as the ‘typical’ Victorian—was a mortuary poem; and 
though his poetry is as rich in external beauty as any, it is grey 
in its views of immediately contemporary things, and if greatly 
concerned with immortality greatly concerned also with death. 
‘The still, sad music of humanity’ which at times chastened and 
subdued Wordsworth held Tennyson in thrall, the more so 
since he had little of the masculine strength of intellect that 
fortified Wordsworth. Browning’s full possession of intellectual 
strength gives his poetry the invigorating tone which contrasts 
robustly with the enervation of much that Tennyson wrote. 
Whereas for Tennyson life was a dim prelude to the promise of 
immortality, for Browning immortality was the postlude and 
fulfilment of Life. While both were among the great poetic 
artists, Tennyson’s was an art of surface and sound, Browning’s 
an art of substance and sense, founded on a deeper knowledge 
and comprehension of the sister arts of music and painting than 
Tennyson possessed or, indeed, would have cared to possess. 


C. Comprehension, Research and Discussion 
1. Find examples of brooding upon the soul and its prospect of 


immortality. 
2. What was Tennyson’s mortuary poem? 
3. In what ways does the writer contrast Wordsworth, Tennyson 


and Browning? 
4. Do you agree that Tennyson 
Victorian? Justify your answer. 
5. Contrast the attitudes to life and its challenge as they are 
depicted in Ulysses and The Lotus-Eaters. Illustrate your 
answers by quotation from or close reference to these poems. 
(Refer also to Section D: Reading with Understanding below.) 


has been installed as the ‘typical’ 


D. Reading with Understanding 
1. Catherine speaks of Edgar from 
Bronté as follows: 


Wuthering Heights by Emily 
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I love the ground under his feet, the air over his head, and every- 
thing he touches, and every word he says. I love all his looks, 
and all his actions, and him entirely and altogether. There now! 


2. From Ulysses by Tennyson 


- .. Come, my friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which We are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, . 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


3. Tennyson’s verbal magic 


Over tower’d Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the Prow she wrote 


The Lady of Shalott 
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Tennyson readily induces a willing suspension of mental austerity 
when his own system of verbal magic is in full operation, as it is 
throughout The Lotus-Eaters and more especially in the opening 
stanza of the Choric Song which forms its second part: 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 

And through the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


E. Further Reading 
The following booklets have been selected from among the 
riters and their Work, published 


170 titles in the series, Wi i 
for The British Council and the National Book League by 


Longmans. They cost 2/6 each. 


F. L. LUCAS Tennyson 

P. BENTLEY The Brontë Sisters 
JOHN BRYSON Browning 
EDMUND BLUNDEN Keats 

HUGH SYKES DAVIES Trollope 
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Language and Literature 


THIS CHAPTER IS concerned with a wide variety of work which 
might well be taken during the somewhat difficult period of time 
after the Summer term examinations are over. 

The Literature questions involve reading and research although 
some of the books on which questions are set may be all too 
familiar as ‘set books’. Thus detailed discussion and careful 
selection should precede the final decision as to which particular 
exercises each pupil will tackle. In some cases the work may be 
done in groups. In all cases it will be necessary to obtain copies of 
the books on which questions are set. ‘ 

1. Read the following poem by Stephen Spender and answer 
the questions below it: 
My parents kept me from children who were rough 
Who threw words like stones and who wore torn clothes. 
Their thighs showed through rags. They ran in the street 
And climbed cliffs and stripped by the country streams. 


I feared more than tigers their muscles like iron 

Their jerking hands and their knees tight on my arms. 
I feared the salt coarse Pointing of those boys 

Who copied my lisp behind me on the road. 


They were lithe, they sprang out behind hedges 

Like dogs to bark at my world. They threw mud 
While I looked the other way, pretending to smile. 

I longed to forgive them, but they never smiled. 

(a) What impression have you 
these lines? Express in yo 
given about the other boys 
(b) Suggest a reason why the 
142 


gained of the boy who speaks 
ur own words the information 
mentioned in the poem. 

author introduced tigers and 
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dogs into the poem. What is the meaning of lithe? How 
does this word heighten the effect of the references to 
tigers and to dogs? 

(c) Why is the word threw used in line 2? Why are the ad- 
jectives salt and coarse used in line 7? 

(d) What feeling is aroused in you by: 

(i) Their jerking hands 
(ii) their knees tight on my arms? 

(€) The last two lines suggest that certain thoughts were in the 
mind of the speaker. What might these thoughts have 
been? Suggest a reason why the rough children never 
smiled. 

. Give an account of two of the following poems, making clear 
in each case what it is that the poet is attacking by his satire, 
and by what means he makes his attack successful: 

Miniver Cheevy (Œ. A. Robinson); 7805 (R. Graves); 
Black takes White (N. Cameron); The Responsibility 
(P. Appleton); The Unknown Citizen (W. H. Auden); 
The Pessimist (B. F. King); Welsh Incident (R. Graves). 

. From The Ancient Mariner, show how Coleridge conveys 
impressions by the use of appropriate words. Illustrate your 
remarks by at least three examples, making clear in each case 
the nature of each impression and exactly how it is achieved. 

. Either (1) show to what extent you consider the humour of 
Lord Lundy by Hilaire Belloc to lie in (a) the subject-matter 
and (b) the vocabulary and versification, or (2) “His poem 
emphasizes the power rather than the gentleness of Christ’. 
Show how far you consider this view of Ezra Pound’s Ballad 
of The Goodly Fere to be true. 

. Show what you consider to be the qualities of the poetry of 


either Robert Frost or Edward Thomas. 
. With quotation or close reference, illustrate (a) the melan- 


choly, (b) the sweetness of the sounds of the language, and 
(c) the picture-like qualities of wo of the following: 
(1) The Poet’s Song; (2) The Splendour Falls on Castle Walls; 


(3) ‘Tears, Idle Tears’. These poems are by Tennyson. 
. Give, with some quotation oF close reference to Milton’s 
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Paradise Lost, Book 1x, a connected account of the plans and 
arguments by which the serpent tempted Eve, showing how 
these plans and arguments were based on Satan’s knowledge 
of Eve’s weakness. 
8. Read the following passage from Paradise Lost, Book Ix, 

and answer the questions below it: 

‘Lead then’, said Eve. He leading swiftly rolled 

In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 

To mischief swift: hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his crest: as when a wand’ring fire 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 

Condenses, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

—Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends,— 

Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 

Misleads th’ amazed night-wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 

There swallowed up and lost, from succour far: 

So glistered the dire snake, and into fraud 

Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 

Of prohibition, root of all our woe. 

(a) Give two details from what the snake had said about the 
way to the forbidden tree which prompted Eve to say 
‘Lead then’. 

(b) Say briefly what we are told in the above passage about 

(i) The feelings with which the serpent undertook the 
journey, 
(ii) The deceit which was being practised upon Eve, 
(c) Explain clearly what is meant by the following phrases: 
(i) He leading swiftly rolled In tangles; 
(ii) Compact of unctuous vapour; 
(iii) the tree 
Of prohibition, root of all our woe. 

(d) The lines ‘as when a wand "ring fire . . . So glistered the dire 

snake’ constitute an epic or heroic simile. Summarise this 


simile in three or four lines, beginning, ‘The snake shone 
like... 
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9. Read the following passage from ‘The Darkling Thrush’, and 


answer the questions below it: 


I leant upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was spectre-gray, 

When Winter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day. 

The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 

And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires. 


The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant, 

His crypt the cloudy canopy, 
The wind his death-lament. 

The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon earth 


Seemed fervourless as I. 
THOMAS HARDY 


re do you think Hardy intends to 


(a) What kind of atmosphe 
vo adjectives which help 


build up in these lines? Point out ty 
him to achieve the desired effect. 

(b) What is the effect of the use of the following words in this 
passage: dregs; scored; haunted; fervourless? 

(c) Choose any two lines (other than those quoted in question 
(d) below) in the given passage which seem to you to be 
particularly effective and give clear reasons for your 
choice of.each. 

(d) Give in your own words the meaning of 

The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant. 
Comment on the significance and appro 
word sharp in 1. 9. 

(e) State briefly the substanc 
show clearly what the impressi 
leave with us at the end. 


priateness of the 


e of the rest of the poem, and 
on is that Hardy intends to 
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10. (a) As far as you can tell from Northanger Abbey, what were 
Jane Austen’s opinions of the ideal heroine of the popular 
novels of her day? 

(b) Show how far Catherine Morland conformed to this ideal. 
(c) Describe and account for your own views of her as a 
heroine. 

11. Give an account of the difficulties Catherine experienced 
during her visit to Northanger Abbey through her romantic 
notions. Show how Henry Tilney helped her to overcome her 
consequent embarrassment. 

12. Give, as vividly as you can, and with reference to events in 
Northanger Abbey, character-sketches of three of the following: 
(a) Captain Frederick Tilney, (b) John Thorpe, (c) Eleanor 
Tilney, (d) Mrs Morland. 

13. Give an account of an incident in Huckleberry Finn by 
Mark Twain which shows Huck’s resourcefulness. Choose 
another of Huck’s qualities and give an example of it from the 
novel. 

14, Refer in some detail to two examples of violent deaths in 
Huckleberry Finn. What effect did the episodes have on your 
feelings as you read the book? Compare with the Flemingand 
the D. H. Lawrence Passages in Chapter Two on pages 19-21, 

15. What use does Conrad make in Youth of the contrast between 


pe, and (b) the interior of Bate’s 

Cottage, in the D. H. Lawrence story Odour of Chrysanthemums. 
Say how far these settings of the action influence your feeling 
towards the people and events in the story. 

17. What emotions and feelings are aroused in Journey's End, 
particularly those between Stanhope and Raleigh? 


For Your Information 


There are some splendid Tecordingsamong the Caedmon Records. 


A list is obtainable from John Murray (Publishers) Ltd., 65 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1, 


15 
Test Paper 


24 Hours. Answer questions 1 and 2 and in addition either the 
whole of question 3, or two of Sections A, B, C, D in question 3 


and the whole of question 4. 


1. Read the following passage carefully and then answer the 


questions in your own words: 


Radical changes in the way of life of the population have had, 
and will continue to have, many repercussions on the educa- 
tional system. Three of these changes have a direct connection 
with it. They are: the greater ability of the parents to support a 

5 lengthy education for their children, the greater freedom of the 
married woman to take up paid employment, and the earlier 
incidence of marriage for an increasing number of girls. The 
other three are more concerned with the nature of the society in 
which children grow up. They are: the larger proportion of old 

10 people that society has to support, the smaller age-range of 
children within the family, thus limiting a boy’s or girl’s 
intimate circle to his or her own contemporaries, and the 
comparative rarity of both births and deaths within the family. 

It seems clear that most families can now support a longer 

15 school education than formerly. Families are smaller. They are 
started earlier in the parents’ life; and about four-fifths of all 
children are born in the first ten years of married life. These 
facts taken together are significant. Lack of money used to 
make it necessary for manual workers to put their children to 

20 work as early as possible. The father reached his peak earning 
capacity in early manhood; each additional child meant an 
increased cost on a fixed income until the older children could 
go to work to relieve the family exchequer. To this economic 
force working against any education longer than the minimum 
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25may be added a psychological one. Older children are more 
likely to get attention when there are no younger ones to distract 
the parents’ notice. Consequently, it was not until the days of 
generally small families that manual workers and their wives 
could look at education for their children in the same sort of 
30 perspective as non-manual workers. The manual worker of 
today normally has a family whose numbers do not constitute 
an excessive burden on his income. His wife is probably able to 
supplement the family income when the children are older. 
This diagnosis is corroborated by the fact that children in 
35 large families tend to have a shorter education than those in 
small families. Among Service recruits the proportion who had 
left school at 15 rises with each additional member in the family, 
no matter what occupation group the father belongs to. In 
recent years, the State has made provision towards the cost 
40 of supporting a large family but it is hardly sufficient to give 
equality of opportunity to members of large families. 


(a) Summarize the first par 
sub-headings; do not co 
(b) What reasons are here 
workers tend to keep th 
formerly? 
(c) What does the enquiry amongst Service recruits prove? 
(d) What types of State provision towards the cost of support- 
ing a large family do you think the writer had in mind? 
(e) Explain briefly five of the following phrases: 
(i) ‘the earlier incidence of marriage’ (Il. 6-7); 
(ii) ‘limiting a boy’s or girl’s intimate circle to his or her 
own contemporaries’ (Il. 11-12); 
(iii) ‘reached his peak earning capacity’ (Il. 20-21); 
(iv) ‘to relieve the family exchequer’ (l. 23); 
(v) ‘in the same sort of perspective as non-manual workers’ 
(Il. 29-30); 
(vi) “occupation group’ (1. 38); 
(vii) ‘equality of opportunity’ (l. 41). 
(£) Give a word or phrase in explanation of each of six of these 


agraph under a heading and two 
py the phrasing of the passage. 

given to explain why lower-paid 
eir children longer at school than 
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words: (i) radical (l. 1), Gi) repercussions (l. 2), (iii) 
significant (I. 18), (iv) economic (l. 23), (v) psychological 
(l. 25), (vi) supplement (l. 33), (vii) diagnosis (l. 34), (viii) 
corroborated (l. 34). 

(g) In what ways does the writer suggest that the children of 
today have a better chance than their parents had? 


2. Write an essay on one of the following subjects. 
(a) Photographing wild life (b) Hovercraft 
(c) An advertisement appeared in a newspaper as follows: 
‘Wanted, members of a crew of five for a voyage ina 
cutter to last a year: no pay, no profits.’ 

Imagine that you have joined the crew and describe your 
experiences on part of the voyage. 

(d) Are the provisions for the leisure activities of young 
people sufficient? 

(e) My most vivid recollections of my early years. 


3. A. Combine the sentences in each of the following groups, 
making one sentence for each group. You should avoid as 
far as possible the use of ‘and’ as a joining word. You may 
re-arrange the order of the sentences within each group. 
(i) Tidal waves are the result of earthquakes. Tidal waves 

travel at speeds of hundreds of miles an hour. Warning 
of tidal waves can be given. Earthquake waves move at 
15,000 miles an hour. 

(ii) There is a need for more science graduates. In some 
universities conversion courses have been held. These 
have been fairly successful. They are intended for first- 
year students. At school these students took Arts sub- 
jects in the sixth form. They took science at O Level in 

the fifth form. 


stretches of road. The regular c 


f 


tinue to be mainly responsible fo. 
often use motor-vehicles. \ 
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B. (a) Express, in a sentence or two, the meaning of each of 
three of the following expressions: 
(i) vital statistics, (ii) general practitioner, (iii) chain 
reaction, (iv) submarine cable, (v) annotated edition. 
(b) Write down a noun which is formed from each of six of 
the following verbs (it must not end in -er, or, -ing): 
embark, collide, emerge, magnify, prescribe, pretend, 
improvise, divert. 


C. Either (a) Write a letter to the manageress of a hotel at 
which you have already reserved accommodation for your 
party, saying why you wish to alter the dates already arranged. 
Include any appropriate enquiry. 

Or (b) Imagine that you are a salesman or saleswoman who 
has been asked to explain the uses and the operation of one of 
the following machines. Write a clear explanation in about 
12 to 18 lines: 


A washing-machine, a spin-drier, a tape-recorder, a vacuum- 
cleaner, a sewing-machine. 


D. (a) Write out the following passage, properly arranged 
and punctuated, with capitals where necessary: 
the salesman pointed out the advantages of the appliance 
its cleanliness its cheapness and its portability it can be 
yours for a payment of £5 on hire purchase he con- 
cluded how much a month would i have to pay i asked 
its for you to decide on the length of the period of payment 
mrs smith he replied 
(b) In three of the following groups of sentences the con- 
cluding sentence is not justified by the earlier statements 
(which you should assume to be true). Select two of these 
faulty conclusions, give your reasons for considering each of 
of them to be at fault, and write a more appropriate final 
sentence. 
G) A dog had fallen down the shaft of a disused tin- 


mine. Since its rescue was considered impossible, 
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poisoned meat was lowered down the shaft. Later 
the dog was rescued alive. 
Evidently the dog had enjoyed the poisoned meat. 
(ii) The British Olympic swimming team did quite as 
well as expected. The British athletes were not so 
successful. The swimming team had a longer period 
of acclimatization in Rome. 
The athletes might have done better if they had 
spent a longer period in Rome before the games. 
(iii) Some country people say that an abundance of red 
berries in late summer is a sign of a hard winter to 
follow. This year there are many red berries on shrubs 
and in the hedgerows in September. 
It is therefore certain that we can expect a hard 
winter. 
(iv) Contaminated food is a danger to health. Flies are 
a cause of contamination. 
If I keep my food protected from flies, the food 


cannot endanger my health. 


4. Read the following passage carefully and then answer the 
questions which follow in your own words as far as possible. 


As the British rules stand at present, no manufacturer can fly 
an aircraft at supersonic speeds over land. Test aircraft have to 
get out over the North Sea before they can begin runs at Mach 1 
and over, a restriction which the pilots dislike intensely because 
it forces them to carry out their trial programme incon- 
veniently far from their home factory. Also, their chances of 
survival are seriously reduced should something go wrong in 
the test. The manufacturers dislike the restriction because in the 
event of an accident there is little likelihood of recovering the 
wreckage for examination. It is on the wreckage and, in 
particular, on the recovery of the special test instruments that 
they rely for clues as to what went wrong. 

Regulations for the R.A.F. are slightly different. These forbid 
supersonic flight at heights of less than 30,000 feet. It is 
calculated that once above 30,000 feet, all that can be heard of a 
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supersonic aircraft from the ground is a sound poetically 
described as ‘mild thunder’. It is now recognized that super- 
sonic flying at lower altitudes can be a damaging nuisance. 
The shock wave from an aircraft travelling above Mach 1 at 
10,000 feet can raise air pressure on the ground by about 2°5 Ib 
per square foot which is quite enough to blow off loose tiles or 
shaky plaster. At 1,000 feet, a supersonic bang can exert on the 
ground 5 lb extra pressure a square foot, and cause a good deal 
of inconvenience, even if the damage is not serious. 

It is time, surely, that the Government considered setting up 
a permanent flying base, for example, in the Middle East. 


(a) Supply a suitable title. 


(b) What are the regulations given here concerning flight at 
supersonic speed ? 


(c) What objections are there to these regulations, 

(d) Show, in tabular form, what the effects of supersonic bangs 
are at three given levels. 

(e) What suggestion does the writer offer? What do you con- 
sider to be the advantages and disadvantages of the sug- 
gestion? 

oe 
Research Work 


1. Prepare a report on Crime and 


Punishment in our society 
today. 


2. Prepare a report on external examinations taken at school. 
3. Prepare a report on road accidents a 


4. Prepare a report on the effect 
today. 


Prepare a report on religion and churches in society today. 


nd their prevention. 
of advertising on young people 


A Twentieth Century 
Reading List 


The English Department at Dudley Teachers’ Training College 
has compiled the following list. It indicates some of the principal 
modern authors whose work is likely to appeal to the young 
adults of today and whose books are worth reading for pleasure. 
The list is intended only as a basic guide and many of the authors 
listed have, of course, written other books which you might 
also enjoy. Refer also to Book List in the Index for other 
suggestions. 


A. General Fiction 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
NIGEL BALCHIN 

E. C. BENTLEY 
RAY BRADBURY 
JOHN BRAINE 
JOHN BUCHAN 
ALBERT CAMUS 
JOYCE CARY 

G. K. CHESTERTON 


Lucky Jim 

Mine Own Executioner 
Trent’s Last Case 

The Day It Rained Forever 
Room at the Top 

The Thirty-nine Steps 

The Plague 

The Horse’s Mouth 

The Man who was Thursday 


JOSEPH CONRAD Lord Jim 
A. J. CRONIN The Citadel 
MONICA DICKENS One Pair of Feet 


Jamaica Inn 
The Alexandrian Quartet (Four 
Novels) 


DAPHNE DU MAURIER 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
E. M. FORSTER 
STELLA GIBBONS 
ANDRÉ GIDE 

RUMER GODDEN 
WILLIAM GOLDING 


The Sound and the Fury 
A Passage to India 
Cold Comfort Farm 
The Pastoral Symphony 
An Episode of Sparrows 
Lord of the Flies 

Free Fall 
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ROBERT GRAVES 


F. L. GREEN 

GRAHAM GREENE 

W. GREENWOOD 
GIOVANNI GUARESCHI 
JAMES JOYCE 


L. P. HARTLEY 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


JAMES HILTON 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
FRANZ KAFKA 

D. H. LAWRENCE 

C. S. LEWIS 


ERIC LINKLATER 


R. LLEWELLYN 
THOMAS MANN 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
CHARLES MORGAN 


IRIS MURDOCH 
GEORGE ORWELL 


BORIS PASTERNAK 
ALAN PATON 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
‘MISS READ’ 


The Golden Fleece 

I Claudius 

Odd Man Out 

A Burnt Out Case 

Love on the Dole 

Don Camillo and the Devil 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man 

The Go-Between 

The Old Man and the Sea 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 

Lost Horizon 

Brave New World 

Brave New World Revisited 

Sally Bowles 

Goodbye to Berlin 

The Trial 

The Castle 

Sons and Lovers 

Out of the Silent Planet 

Poet’s Pub 

Jailer’s Holiday 

How Green was my Valley 

Buddenbrooks 

Death in Venice 

The Razor’s Edge 

The Moon and Sixpence 

The Fountain 

The Burning Glass 

The Sandcastle 

Animal Farm 

1984 

Dr. Zhivago 

Cry the Beloved Country 

The Good Companions 

Village School 

Up from the Country 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
J. D. SALINGER 
ALAN SILLITOE 


C. P. SNOW 


HOWARD SPRING 
JOHN STEINBECK 


DYLAN THOMAS 
S. R. R. TOLKIEN 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
SIGRID UNDSET 
JOHN WAIN 
EVELYN WAUGH 


H. G. WELLS 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 
ANGUS WILSON 

P. G. WODEHOUSE 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 
JOHN WYNDHAM 


B. War Novels 


NIGEL BALCHIN 

H. E. BATES 

C. S. FORESTER 
GRAHAM GREENE 
SIMON KENT 
NICHOLAS MONSARRAT 
CHARLES MORGAN 
WILLIAM SANSOM 


NEVIL SHUTE 


The Age of Reason 

The Catcher in the Rye 

The Key to the Door 

The Loneliness of the Long Distance 
Runner 

The New Men 

The Affair 

Fame is the Spur 

East of Eden 

The Grapes of Wrath 

Quite Early One Morning 

Lord of the Rings (three books) 

Gallions Reach 

The Mayor of Hestrikeneti 

The Contenders 

Decline and Fall 

The Loved One 

The War of the Worlds 

Tarka the Otter 

Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 

Very Good, Jeeves 

To the Lighthouse 

The Day of the Triffids 


The Small Back Room 

The Purple Plain 

The Ship 

The Quiet American 

A Hill in Korea 

The Cruel Sea 

The River Line 

Fireman Flower and other short 
stories 

A Town Like Alice 

Pied Piper 
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C. Travel, Biography and Miscellaneous Non-fiction 


H. M. BURTON 
SPENCER CHAPMAN 
W. H. DAVIES 


J. W. DUNNE 
PETER FLEMING 
SIR VIVIAN FUCHS 
SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE 
HEINRICH HARRER 
THOR HEYERDAHL 
SIR JOHN HUNT 
PETER MAYNE 
ALAN MOORHEAD 
VANCE PACKARD 
E. F. L. RUSSELL 
FREYA STARK 
DYLAN THOMAS 


LAURENS VAN DER POST 


ERIC WILLIAMS 

JOHN WILSON (ed) 
LEE GIBB 

RICHARD HOGGART 
GEORGE ORWELL 

R. BRAITHWAITE 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
M. O'SULLIVAN 


D. Drama 


S. M. SYNGE 
G. B. SHAW 


SIR JAMES BARRIE 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


There was a Young Man 

The Jungle is Neutral 

The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp 

An Experiment with Time 

Brazilian Adventure 

The Crossing of Antarctica 

A Pattern of Islands 

Seven Years in Tibet 

The Kon-Tiki Expedition 

The Ascent of Everest 

The Alleys of Marrakesh 

The White Nile 

The Hidden Persuaders 

The Scourge of the Swastika 

The Southern Gates of Arabia 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Dog 

Venture to the Interior 

Journey into Russia 

The Wooden Horse 

The Faith of an Artist 

Keeping up with the Joneses 

The Uses of Literacy 

Essays 

To Sir, with Love 

My Early Life 

Twenty Years A’ Growing 


Playboy of the Western World 
Pygmalion 

Saint Joan 

The Admirable Crichton 
Justice 
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HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


SEAN O’CASEY 
JAMES BRIDIE 
NOEL COWARD 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
TERRENCE RATTIGAN 
CHARLES MORGAN 
JOHN OSBORNE 
WILLIS HALL 

JEAN ANOUILH 


JOHN ARDEN 
BRENDAN BEHAN 


SAMUEL BECKETT 

UGO BETTI 

ROBERT BOLT 

BERTOLD BRECHT 
ALBERT CAMUS 

KAREL CAPEK 
SHELAGH DELANEY 
MAX FRISCH 
CHRISTOPHER FRY 
MICHAEL GHELDEROOLE 


EUGENE IONESCO 


PATRICK HAMILTON 
FREDERICO LORCA 


NORMAN NICHOLSON 
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Hobson’s Choice 

The Circle 

Rain 

Juno and the Paycock 

The Anatomist 

Design for Living 

Blithe Spirit 

Time and the Conways 
Separate Tables 

The Burning Glass 

Look Back in Anger 

The Long and the Short and the Tall 
The Lark 

Antigone 

Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance 
The Hostage 

The Quare Fellow 

Waiting for Godot 

The Queen and the Rebels 
A Man for All Seasons 
Flowering Cherry 

Galileo 

Caucasian Chalk Circle 
Caligula 

Cross-Purpose 

R.U.R. 

The Insect Play 

A Taste of Honey 

The Fire-Raisers 

The Lady’s not for Burning 
Three Actors and New Drama 
Rhinoceros 

The Chairs 

Gaslight 

Blood Wedding 

The Horse of Bernardo Alba 
Prophesy to the Wind 
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ARTHUR MILLER Death of a Salesman 
The Crucible 
JOHN MORTIMER Penny for a Song 
ANDRE OBEY Noah 
HAROLD PINTER The Caretaker 
EUGENE O’NEILL Desire under the Elms 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO Six Characters in Search of an 
Author 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE La Putain Respectueuse 
DYLAN THOMAS Under Milk Wood 
ARNOLD WESKER Roots 
JOHN WHITING The Devils 
Marching Song 
THORNTON WILDER Our Town 
The Matchmaker 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS Summer and Smoke 
T. S. ELIOT 


The Cocktail Party 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Elder Statesman 

E. Verse Anthologies 
The Penguin Book of Comic and Curious Verse, (ed) J. M. Cohen 
The Faber Book of Modern Verse, (ed) Roberts 

Poetry of the Present, (ed) Grigson 

The Penguin Book of Contemporary Verse, (ed) Allott 
Twentieth-Century Narrative Poems, (ed) Wollman 

New Lines, (ed) Conquest 

Mavericks, (ed) Sergeant 

The New Poetry, (ed) A. Alvarez. Penguin 


The work of the following poets is particularly important and 
it is worth making the effort to understand their aims and the 
unconventionality of their style. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins; W. B. Yeats; D. H. Lawrence; T. S. 
Eliot; Wilfred Owen; C. Day Lewis; W. H. Auden; Louis Mac- 
Neice; Stephen Spender; Dylan Thomas; Philip Larkin; Ted 
Hughes; Thom Gunn; Charles Causley; Peter Redgrave; Laurie 
Lee; David Holbrook; Lawrence Durrell; Robert Graves; Roy 
Campbell; Andrew Young; R. S. Thomas; E. Jennings; S. Platt. 


The Use of Books 


The characteristics of the educated man or woman are a lively 
curiosity, a habit of mind and a certain intellectual stamina to 
carry the individual through to a satisfaction of that curiosity, and 
a sense of confidence and initiative which is the product of being 
encouraged in independent ways of working. The late Judge 
Learned Hand once persuasively pleaded the case and the rights of 
the individual in contemporary society. He pleaded for the open 
mind, a dash of scepticism, a dash of nonconformity—above all, 
for tolerance and humility. He spoke of the spirit of liberty as 
‘the spirit which seeks to understand the minds of other men and 
women; the spirit which weighs their interests alongside its own 
without bias’, most of all ‘the spirit which is not too sure that it 
is right’. This is not to advocate intellectual effeteness: action 
will be the wiser for knowing more about the experience of 
others. ‘I argue’, he continued, ‘for the outlines of what used to 
go as a liberal education . . . an introduction into the thoughts 
and deeds of men who have lived before them, in other countries 
than their own, with other strifes and other needs . . .” However 
it may be defined, a liberal education, though elements of it may 
subsist in many places and in many guises, is unthinkable without 
books. The accumulated wisdom of centuries of past thinking 
about the human situation has, for the most part, been preserved 
and transmitted to us by the written word. 


From: Department of Education and Science Pamphlet 
Number 45. 


For Discussion 
l. Consider any other requirements without which a liberal 
education is unthinkable. f 
2. Analyse the Tiventieth Century Reading List on pages 153= 
158 and criticise it in terms of its omissions as well for its 


inclusions. ae 
3. What are the good and the bad and the indifferent qualities 


of Mastery of English Fifth Stage? 
159 


Glossary 


Figures of Speech and Grammatical Terms 


ALLITERATION 


AMBIGUITY 


ANTICLIMAX or 
BATHOS 


ANTITHESIS 


ANTONYM 
APPOSITION 


ASSONANCE 


The effective repetition of the same initial 
letter, for emphasis or speed. 
And slowly he drew up, snake-easing 
his shoulders. 
He sipped with his straight mouth. 
A word or sentence which has more than 
one possible meaning, leaving doubt as to 
the intended one. 


He created a large impression when he 
sat down. 
Coming down from a dignified level to 
Something trifling or ridiculous at the last 
moment. 
In the catastrophe he lost his own life, 
his family, his fortune and his fountain 
pen. 
Emphasis by contrast, placing together 
two sharply opposed words. 
Crafty men condemn Studies; simple 
men admire them; and wise men use 
them. 
A word of opposite meaning, 
The placing of a noun or noun equivalent 


next to a noun or pronoun to add mean- 
ing or explanation. 


P.C. 59, the bravest man 
was decorated. 
The similarity of vowel 
of words for effect, 
A windpuff bonnet of fawn-froth. 
160 


in the force, 


sounds in a group 


AUXILIARY VERB 


CLAUSE 


CLICHE 


COLLOQUIALISM 


COMPLEMENT 


COMPLEX 
SENTENCE 

COMPOUND 
SENTENCE 

CO-ORDINATE 
CLAUSE 


DOUBLE 
SENTENCE 


GLOSSARY 161 


One which helps another, usually a par- 
ticiple, to form a mood, voice or tense. 

will, shall, am, is, may 
A group of words containing a finite 
verb, but not making a complete sentence. 
Depending for its meaning on another 
part of the sentence, it usually functions 
as a part of speech. Note: A main clause 
does make sense independent of the rest 
of the sentence. 
An expression that has become stale with 
over-use. 

quick as a flash; in leaps and bounds 
Out-of-place use of everyday expression, 
more appropriate to talk than to written 
English. 

he was scared stiff; to put up with 
A word or group of words that complete 
a verb of incomplete predication such as: 
to seem, appear, be. Can be a noun, 
pronoun or adjective or their equivalent. 
It performs the same function as an 
object in transitive verbs. 

he seems happy; he became captain 
A sentence containing at least one main 
clause and one or more dependent clauses. 
See DOUBLE SENTENCE 


One that is of equal status with another, 
either main or dependent, usually linked 
to it by a co-ordinate conjunction (and, 
but, or). 
We went out and we had supper. I 
knew what he was doing and why he was 
doing it. 
A sentence containing two main clauses 
only, usually joined by a co-ordinating 


162 


ELLIPSIS 


EPIGRAM 


EPITAPH 


EUPHEMISM 


FINITE VERB 


GENERALIZATION 


GERUND 


HACKNEYED 


HYPERBOLE 


IDIOM 


IMAGERY 


IMPERATIVE 
MOOD 


MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


conjunction. The ground was fit and the 
match was played. 
Omission of words strictly needed to make 
a complete grammatical construction. 
She is shorter than I (am) 
A short, witty saying. 
Where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise. 
An inscription, either serious or in jest, 
on a tombstone. 
A mild and veiled expression used in 
place of an unpleasant or forthright one. 
He has passed away (died). 
A verb which is limited by a subject and 
has tense. 
The use of one general term to cover a 
number of particular items—a funda- 
mental of précis. 


Wasps, bees, Mosquitoes and gnats are 
insects 


A non-finite part of a verb, ending in -ing 
doing the work of a noun. 

Dancing is my hobby. 
Referring to words or expressions that 
have become stale through over-use 
(compare CLICHE). 
Exaggeration for effect. 

A thousand apologies 
Expression characteristic of the speech of 
a country or group of people; natural 
and unaffected speech. 
Imaginative description, usually by the 
use of simile and metaphor. 
The form of a verb expressing a com- 


mand. The subject is usually omitted. 
(You) Run away! 


IMPRESSIONISM 


IMPLICIT 


INCOMPLETE 
PREDICATION 


INDIRECT 
SPEECH 

INFINITE (NON- 
FINITE) VERB 


IRONY 


JARGON 


JOURNALESE 


MAIN CLAUSE 


MALAPROPISM 


METAPHOR 


MIXED 
METAPHOR 


GLOSSARY 163 


A style which makes an attempt to reach 
a particular effect by general suggestion 
rather than by an accurate and detailed 
reproduction. 
Implied; meaning that is understood but 
not stated. 
Verbs which require a noun or adjective 
as complement, to complete meaning. 
He became (ill); this looks (good) 
Speech reported by another person, not 
punctuated as for direct speech. 
Parts of the verb not limited by a subject. 
They have no tense, number or person. 
Gerunds, participles, infinitives. 
Use of language to convey a meaning 
opposite to that literally stated. 
That was a fine thing to do. (meaning 
unpleasant) 
Language belonging largely to a special 
group, trade, profession; technical lan- 
guage, often ugly in sound and difficult to 
understand. 
A particular form of JARGON often 
favoured by journalists. 
The clause that makes the main state- 
ment in a sentence, not dependent on any 
other part of it. 
Misuse of words, especially long ones, 
owing to similarity of sound or spelling. 
A means of comparison; the application 
of the qualities of one thing to another to 
which they do not literally apply. 
He bull-dozed a path through the 
crowd. 
He ploughs a lonely furrow. 
Confusing the comparison by mixing two 
metaphors in one image. 


164 


ONOMATOPOEIA 


PARADOX 


PARENTHESIS 


PARODY 


PATHOS 
PEDANTIC 


PERSONIFI- 
CATION 


PHRASE 


PREDICATE 


PREFIX 


PUN 


SARCASM 


SATIRE 


MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


He Jit the flame of anger which was 
watered by the press until anger grew 
to riot. 
The imitation by word choice of the 
sounds or impression you wish to denote. 
The murmuring of innumerable bees. 
A statement which at first appears to 
contradict itself, but is found to contain 
an important truth. 
The child is father to the man. 
An afterthought, interrupting the straight- 
forward construction of the sentence, and 
placed between commas or in brackets. 
An imitation of the style of another 
literary work, for fun or ridicule. 
Awakening pity, sympathy or sadness. 
Making an unnecessary show of learning. 
Being too conscious of the rules. 
A form of metaphor, giving human 
qualities to things. 
Famine gripped him in her bony hands. 
A group of words acting as a noun, 
adjective or adverb; it does not contain a 
finite verb and therefore does not make 
complete sense in itself. 
The part of a sentence which expresses 
what the subject is, or does. Always 
contains the verb. 
A syllable attached to the beginning of 
another word to modify its meaning. 
anticlimax; submarine. 
A humorous play on words of similar 
sound but different meaning. 


A taunting remark, intended to amuse 


„others but not the object of it. 


Exposure of vice, folly or mismanage- 
ment to ridicule. 


SIMILE 

SIMPLE 
SENTENCE 

SOLILOQUY 


SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSE 


SUBORDINATE 


CONJUNCTION 


SYNONYM 


SYNTHESIS 


VERBOSITY 


GLOSSARY 165 


Saying that one thing is like another; a 
comparison introduced by like or as. 
A statement containing only one finite 
verb. 
Talking to oneself or thinking aloud, 
without awareness of an audience. 
Any clause that depends on another part 
of the sentence for its meaning, and does 
the work of a part of speech. 
A conjunction whose function is to join 
subordinate clauses to another clause in 
the same sentence. 

since, as, so that > 
A word having the same, or very similar, 
meaning as another. 
Welding together various parts into a 
united whole. 
Using more words than are needed. 


Index 


There is a glossary giving Figures of Speech and Grammatical 
Terms on pages 160-165 


Alliteration, 5, 18, 69, 160 
Ambiguity, 5, 160 
Antithesis, 56, 69, 160 
Antonyms, 17, 160 
Apposition, 160 
Assonance, 160 


Book Lists, 8, 9, 23, 34, 35, 50, 63, 
64, 73, 96, 122, 135, 143, 153-158 


Clause, analysis, 81, 115, 132 

Cliché, 45, 161 

Colloquialism, 87, 161 

Comment and Criticism, 15, 16, 315 
44, 55, 56, 57, 67, 77, 78, 85, 86, 
93, 105, 109, 138, 139, 142-146 

Composition and Essay, 5, 6, 19, 21, 
33, 48, 58, 70, 71, 79, 81, 86, 89, 
91, 101, 105, 119, 130, 149 
omprehension and Interpretation, 
4,14, 15, 16, 31, 44, 52, 67, 777 
85, 86, 99, 109, 113, 126, 132, 137, 
138, 148, 152 


Definitions, 5, 99, 100, 130 
Discussion and Criticism, 17, 19, 20, 


Epigram, 162 

Epitaph, 162 

Errors in sentences, 18, 88 
Essay, see Composition 
Euphemism, 162 


Figures of speech, 5, 18, 88, 132, 
160-165 


Group Drama, 36-42 
Hyperbole, 18, 162 


Trony, 80, 163 


Jargon, 44, 45, 100, 163 
Journalese, 163 


Language Study, 5, 16, 18, 32, 44, 45, 
48, 49, 55, 57, 59, 68, 69, 78, 81, 
87, 99, 100, 105, 114, 115, 122, 
128, 132, 148, 149 

Letter writing, 6, 7, 64, 71, 119, 120, 
150 


Metaphors, 18, 55, 69, 163 


Paradox, 164 

Parody, 164 

Personification, 18, 164 

Poetry, 95, 96, 121, 133, 134, 140, 
141, 142, 145 

Précis and Summary, 7, 46, 48, 55, 
58, 72, 82, 92, 99, 100, 102, 103, 
118, 132, 148 

Pun, 164 


Punctuation, 18, 60, 127, 128, 150, 
5 


Reaching a Conclusion, 102, 120, 127 

Reading for Pleasure, 52-55, 61-63, 
95, 96, 109, 121, 133 

Reading with Understanding, 8, 22, 
49, 52-55, 72, 83, 107, 121, 134, 
139-141 

Research Work, 9, 23, 27, 28, 44, 45, 
$9, 78, 113, 126, 127, 133, 134, 137, 


Simile, 18, 69, 165 

Style, 5, 6, 17, 21, 43-45, 48, 49, 55, 
56, 57, 68, 72, 73, 77, 78, 86, 104, 
115, 136-141, 145, 146 

Summary, see Précis 

Synonym, 32, 81, 87, 114, 165 


Word Study, 5, 17, 32, 33, 45, 57, 
68, 81, 88, 99,100, 114, 115, 132 
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t J 


A A Me A 


4 TADAAA LA lee 

SEE EEE EEE 

ae ni 
AEN ALA eee 


